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In Rain or r Sunshine —> 


What care I for dampness or heat 
when my gowns are so light and 
are kept in shape by the new 






Inter- 
Lining 


Light as a Feather, 





Makes Dresses Fit, 





Resists Dampness, 





Is Inexpensive. 





oo~; 


Fashionable Dressmakers and Ladies Everywhere are using it for Puffed Sleeves 
and Flare Skirts in preference to the heavy material formerly employed. 


For Sale at Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


i} it} 
Or you 4 get a cheap substitute that will require 
taking out after the dress is worn. 
ug-See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this— 0 


MAY 30, 1895. 














Which Rides the Victor ? 





You don’t want to WORK when you ride a 
Bicycle. The VICTOR is the EASIEST-RUNNING 
Bicycle in the World. Proven by the Victor Dyna- 
mometer — the only Machine on earth that actually 
measures the power required to run a Bicycle. This 
fact is proof, both of the superior mechanism of 
the Wheel and that the VICTOR is the Wheel 
you want — for the highest satisfaction of Bicycling. 


VICTORS Always Lead! 








OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Makers of Victor Bicycles, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER. 


Pacific Coast : San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 
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Famous Horses —~— 


have their shoes fastened on by 








Vat 


‘&® PUTNAM 


Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 


These heads represent some of the most celebrated 
horses in the world. As their value depends on the 
condition of their feet the owners require that Putnam 
nails be used in shoeing “ because of their great 
strength, which permits of small nails, and because 
they will not sliver or split.” 


Split Nails are Dangerous. 








it Nails are the result of a process known as “Cold-Rolled 
and Shearing,” which cuts out the point of the nail when 
the metal is cold. This tends to separate the fibres of iron 
and leaves a rough edge along the sides near the point that 
can often be pried apart with the finger-nail. 
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Is Your Horse Shod with these Nails? 


PUTNAM NAILS 


DIRFCTLY Ke Never Split and are Absolutely Safe. 





The only Horseshoe nails in the world made 
precisely the same as the old-fashioned, hand 
process, being exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed. This hammering (not pressing, rolling or 
shearing) while the metal is at welding heat blends 
all the particles into a compact, firm nail that outwears 
all others and will Never Split, Sliver or Break. 7%ey 
are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 






The attempts of other manufacturers, in their advertis- 


PNGB We ing, to identify their product with the Putnam Nail 
Sel ' leads us to state that the PUTNAM NAIL is made 
SOLELY by us in the ONLY RATIONAL WAY a GOOD 

horsenail can be produced. 


Nickel-plated Mascot Ring for 10 Cents in Stamps or Silver. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Every Lady should have for 


Summer Needlework 


Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework 
Series, No. 8. 


(issued Oct., 1894.) 








COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


UCH VALUABLE and recent information about Lace-Making, Embroidery and all 
kinds of Needlework is contained in Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series, No. 3, 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. 


110 pages, profusely illustrated with sketches of work. 
The book is full of practical suggestions. It will be sent 
to any address gn receipt of ro cents. 

A limited number of Prize Needlework Series, Nos. 
1 and 2, are still to be had. Price 10 cents each. 


Barbour’s Ulster Rope Linen Floss 


} Now Made in 75 Shades. 
| ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. St. Louis. San Francisco. 


this Trade-Mark. 
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Copyright, 1895, by Perry Mason & Company. 











Number 3,549. 69th Year. 
Twelve Pages, including Four Extra Pages. 





BOSTON, THURSDAY, MAY 30, 


1895. 


$1.75 a Year. 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 





THE SWORD OF HONOR. 
A Memorial Day Story. 


What a Grand Army Man learned about it, and what 
he did. 

The sword, which had often caught my eye as I 
walked past Amminadab’s store, was plainly a 
costly thing, made solely for distinction to the 
wearer; a straight, nar- 
row, double-edged rapier- 


| You was in the big war? Vell, dot’s good; 
maybe you know de cabtain in the army ?”" 

‘“‘Maybe,—or in this army,’’ and I displayed 
| the badge of my Grand Army Post. 

“Vell, dot’s so; but maybe you always live in 
Boston? No? Vell, I don’t suppose you get 
| agvainted vid de cabtain in any other places. Too 
| bad, too bad! I tell you I give fifty dollars 
myself if somebody dot used to know de cabtain 


vas here. Yes, s’elp me! I give big money— | 


five dollars, anyvays.”’ 
‘Where did he live ?”’ 





like weapon, which might 
thrust well, though its oY 
ivory hilt and carven Te 
guard could not endure 
the clash of heavy combat. 
I took it for a sword of 
honor at first glance, and 
fancied many explana- 
tions of its presence in a 
pawnbroker’s window,— 
one of the most pathetic 
features of a great city,— 
the showplace of so many 
mementos of despair! 
Why was the sword 
there? It meant Honor 
impawned and _ unre- 
deemed. The temptation 















war. Blagg City.” 
City.” 

“No; dot’s just it! If 
there was any Blagg City 


tain. But it’s 








to buy it was on me, who 
had no need for a sword 
nor even a thought of using it for decoration; for 
how shall a man joy in a sword not his own nor 
inherited from some sword-bearing ancestor ? 

My temptation was akin to the desire one feels 
to carry away into privacy some old, erect, hag- 
gard, soldierly man, piteous between sandwich- 
boards on a crowded street. 

I had no money to spare for the luxury of 
giving decent privacy to the old sword, yet curi- 
osity concerning it so grew in me that I started 
from Newton on my way to Boston one morning 
ten minutes earlier than usual, solely that I 
might have time to look more particularly at the 
weapon. . 

Then as I stopped, I saw that the blade bore a 
faint inscription; so I put on my spectacles. But 
the letters, which occupied a space between the 
hilt and the beginning of the edge-trenches, were 
turned with their backs to me. The inscription 
must be interesting; my curiosity became impera- 
tive; I opened the pawn-shop door and confronted 
Amminadab, the owner of the sword. 

Amminadab merely raised his eyes from a tray 
of rings at which he had been peering, looked 
expectant, and remarked, ‘Vell ?”’ 

“You have a sword in your window,”’ said I. 
“I should like to look at it.”’ 

“You vandt to buy dot sword ?”’ 

“Possibly. What's the price ?”’ 

“Brice? Vell, I don’t make no brice for dot 
sword yet.” He spoke English fluently, but 
always as if with a bad cold in the head, which 
affected his pronunciation more than I shall par- 
ticularize. ‘Vat you give for him, hey ?”’ 

“How can I tell without seeing the sword ?’’ 
His reluctant manner annoyed me. 

“IT don’t care about sell dot sword,’’ he said. 

“Hang it, man,’ I said, “‘what’s the use of 
haggling that way? If you think I’m going to 
bid for it without handling it, you’re mistaken. 
Let me see the sword if you want to sell it.”’ 

“But I don’t want to sell it.” 

‘What do you show it for, then? Queer busi- 
ness! Suppose I were to offer you fifty dollars 
for it ?”’ 

His eyes twinkled. ‘I got plenty more swords— 
I sell you a first-class sword for fifty dollars. 
You want a first-class sword, hey ?” 

‘Bosh! that's the sword in the window I want, 
if any. Fifty dollars is a good deal of money for 
you to turn your nose up at!” 

“I don’t turn my nose up at fifty dollars, nor 
fifty cents. No, nor one cent!’’ he said, as if 
accused of flagrant sin. ‘‘But—vell now, s’elp 
me, I don’t like to show dot sword close up. 
It’s the inscription—dot’s what you want to read, 
and dot’s just what I don’t like to show.” 

“Huh! you ought to keep the sword out of 
your window, then!" 

“I keep dot sword in the window because—” 
he stopped and pondered. ‘Vell, it’s none your 
pisness, anyvays—unless,”’ he peered at me with 
sudden surmise, ‘you suppose maybe you know 
de cabtain dot owned dot sword ?”’ he spoke with 
great interest. 

“Let me see the sword and I’ll tell you.” 


“Rachel began to pat her Hand.” 


off the face of the earth. 
gold-mine places.” 
‘*Where did he live after that ?”’ 


Boston dot knowed him before.” 
“That's queer. 
some one that knew him before ?”’ 


cabtain’s daughter you’d want to find somebody 
to help her yourself!’”’ Amminadab spoke with 
such emotion that I felt my sympathies quite 
drawn to him. 

‘Does she live here ?”” 

“Live! vell, you might call it living! She 
sews, poor child,—ach, it’s the pity of the world !— 
she vorks in a sveatshop. It’s Jacob Lowenthal 
she vorks for. 
big war, de cabtain vas a soldier. I'll show you 
dot sword, and I'll tell you all I know about it. 
Who can tell? maybe you'll help her out of dot 
sveatshop. I done all I can—maybe you think 
the profit is big in my pisness? Vell, there’s 
no profit, not to speak of—anyvays she von't 
be helped by me. Here, read what dot sword 
says.” 

He had stooped through the frowzy silks that 
hid the window, and now held the blade cautiously 
in his two hands. 








I took the beautiful sword, in which the inscrip- 


Come—you vas a soldier in dot | 


tion lay almost as indistinctly as a water mark lies 
in writing-paper. 


Independence Day, 1867. 
This sword of honor is presented to 
Captain Horatio Polk Blagg 
by the inhabitants of Blagg City, California, 
to replace his veteran sword destroyed by the 
recent fire, 
and in token of their admiration for his glorious 
record of valor in 

The Army of Virginia, 


| as well as their profound esteem for his character 


“In California, after the | 


“TI never heard of Blagg | 


ere 


It vas vun of dose | and 


as a Gentleman and his services on the late 
Vigilance Committee. 


“The Army of Virginia!’’ said I. 
was a Confederate !”’ 

** Confederate!’’ said Amminadab, who had 
immigrated long after the war closed; ‘“‘what's 


“Why, he 


now I could find somebody | Confederate ?”’ 
dot used to know de cab- | 
gone up| 
twenty-five years ago; all | 


“A ‘rebel’—a Southern captain.” 
‘The cabtain vas on the rebel side ?”’ 
“Yes, certainly. General Lee’s army was called 







the Army of 
Virginia; our army 
against him was called the 
Army of the Potomac.” 
“Vell, s’elp me! and I spend 
more as fifty cents in postage and 
paper to the war department and 
the pension agents, trying to get 
a pension for dot child! The 
government don’t give pensions 
. to the children of rebel soldiers, 
e3--- hey ?”’ 
. ‘Not yet. But the captain? 
We may find some relatives of 
his in the South, yet.” 
“Rachel!’’ he called loudly; 
in came a handsome, fat, untidy young 





| woman through the door from the back shop. 


| Rachel, you wait here, if you please. 
“Vell, plenty places, I guess; but I don’t know | tell this gentleman about the cabtain. 
none except Boston, and I can’t find anybody in can find out how to help dot child—he vas a 


“Vell, s’elp me Moses, if you could see the | 





I vant to 
Maybe he 


soldier himself. But hold on—you vas on the 


Why do you want to find | other side!” 


“That's all right,’’ I said. ‘North and South 
are all on® now. I shall be glad to do anything I 
can to help the captain or his daughter.” 

‘“‘Ach, but that’s the sad story,” said Rachel. 
“It was one day I was waiting in the shop, for 
Amminadab, he’d —”’ 

“I'll tell dot story myself, if you please,’’ said 
Amminadab, sharply, and drew me hastily into 
the back shop—a storeroom for dingy pledges and 
a place to which customers were brought for 
private bargaining. 

Amminadab gave me a chair, took another 
bimself, and as if compelled by the genius of 
that room to whisper hoarsely as in bargaining, 
thrust his face near mine and began: 

“It vas so—just as Rachel vas telling; vun day 
I vas looking at some jewels in here, and Rachel 
opened dot door and said, ‘Pisness, Amminadab!’ 
so I come out into the shop. There stood an old, 
tall man. His hair vas very white and long, 
and he carried something under the long cloak 
dot covered his arms. So I just said, ‘Vell ?’ 


“At dot he kind of flushed and catched at | 


vat he had under his cloak, and he looked so 
grand and so kind of surry, too, dot I vas kind 
of ashame! I hadn't spoke kinder; so I said, 

‘Maybe you vas vanting to buy something you 

saw in dot vindow, sir?’ 

*«No—no—not that,’ he said, very nervous. 
‘I came in because’—and he stopped, as if he 
vas too sorry or ashamed. 

“Then Rachel said, ‘Any gentleman may be 
stuck for money now and then these hard times’ 
—dot woman of mine has got the kindest heart; 
she’d broke down my pisness in two veeks if I 
don’t mind out! 

**You go away, Rachel,’ I said; ‘I’m doing 
pisness here ;’ and so she come in back here, and 
some ways the old gentleman don’t seem he vas 
feel so ashamed ven there vas no woman to be 
pitying him. 

“*T do want to raise some money,’ he said. 

‘Not for long—it can’t be for long. I will pay 
| you soon.’ 

‘Dot's all right, sir,’ I told him. ‘I don’t lend 
money except on goods, and so I keep 
my security all right.’ 

‘‘He flushed up again. 
my word,’ he said. 

‘All right, sir, all right. I prefer 
to deal with a gentleman of his word, 
but it’s pisness to look at the goods. 
You got something there, sir ?’ 

‘“‘He fumbled at his cloak, and drew 
out something narrow in a long, black 
oilcloth bag. ‘It’s my sword,’ he said; 
and he looked hard at the street door, 
and said, ‘I suppose some one may 
come in at any moment. Have you 
no private place?’ So I said, ‘Please 
come in here, sir,’ and Rachel went 
back to mind the shop. 

“I offered him a chair, but he 
wouldn’t sit down. He stood right 
there and pulled the string at the end 
of the bag, and drew out dot sword as 
careful as if it vasa baby. Then some 
ways, with a quick motion he wrapped 
the bag round his wrist, and his left 
hand was on the scabbard, and his 

right vas on the hilt, and he stood up very 
straight, and out flashed dot sword so quick I 
jumped up with my two hands out before me like 
dot. I don’t like the vay dot sword flash, 
anyhow. But I know swords like I know every- 
thing, and it vas easy to see dot sword cost a big 
lot more money than anybody would ever give for 
it again. 

“He handed me the scabbard, and I looked at 
it—he don’t seem like he want me to handle the 
sword, and fact is, I don’t care about handling 
sharp swords, anyvays. So he laid it down on 
dot table, and I looked at it, and turned it over, 
and put down my head and read dot inscribtion. 
His face vas vorking very miserable as | read it, 
and he gave two or three little coughs. 

** ‘It’s the last thing I would borrow on,’ he said, 
‘and, indeed, it’s all I’ve got left of any value. 
But I must have money to-day.’ 

“«*Vas you expecting to borrow on dot sword, 
sir ?’ 

“Why, of course ;’ and I heard him visper to 
himself, ‘My God, my God, that I should be 
brought to this!’ 

**Vell, sir, dot sword is a good sword; but 
there’s no kind of security in a sword.’ 

“*What! Youcan’tlendonit? It'sa valuable 
sword; it cost —’ and he stopped, as if he was 
ashamed to speak more about dot. 

***How much was you wanting?’ J asked. 

‘**As much as possible. I will certainly pay it 
back. I couldn't lose my sword. Ah, it can’t be 
but I shall get some better employment;’ to 
himself, you understand. 

** «7 might advance five dollars on it,’ I said. 

‘«¢Five dollars! Five dollars! Oh, dear heaven! 


‘I give you 


Why, the sword is worth—’ and he stopped 
again. 
“Dot sword don’t cost no less than one 


hundred dollars,’ I said. ‘Dot ivory is carved 
very fine, and dot blade is Toledo inlaid with gold. 
But s’elp me, sir, it aint salable one bit, and I 
can’t make use of it in my family. Five dollars; 
s’elp me, I can’t do better!’ 

‘Vell, he gave a cry out, and stared at me so 
hard I vas scared. Then he vispered to himeelf, 
‘It may save her life. Five dollars—it will buy 
the medicine and wine. I'll have to take your 
offer. Of course you'll not put my sword ia your 
window ?” 





**‘No, sir; not as long as the ticket runs,’ I 
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said; and I made him out the ticket and gave him 
the money, and he turned away as he vas in a 
dream of sorrow. Just outside the street door he 
stopped, and he clutched at the left side of his 
cloak as if he had lost something; and I guess it 
vas that he missed the sword, and at that he 
looked just dreadful, and he went tottering avay, 
bowed down, amongst the stream of peoples. 
And dot’s the first and last time I ever see the 
cabtain. 

‘‘Vell, sir, I put away the sword in its bag, and 
I told Rachel, ‘My five dollars is gone. I’m a 
fool for pisness. I vas crazy to lend five dollars 
on dot sword. Dot old cabtain is going to die 
before long." But Rachel cheered me up about it. 
‘Oh, you'll rent it out to students for fancy dress,’ 
she said, and so I felt better. 

‘Vell, two months went by,—the ticket had 
three months to run,—and two weeks more went 
by, and I made up my mind my five dollars was 
gone, when in came a small, little, fairhaired girl 
and laid dot ticket on the counter. She was 
maybe about seventeen, but little and in shabby 
black, and lean and pale as starvation; and ach! 
but her blue eyes vas sorry! It’s too much 
misery I see in the faces that come here for me to 
notice misery much; but dot young girl’s face vas 
like a seraph what’s got its heart broke 
somevays. And she looks at me so sad, 
and she says, ‘You’ve got my father’s 
sword;’ and sure enough, it vas the ticket 
I gave the cabtain. 

‘‘¢Was your father wishing to get out his 
sword ?’ I asked. 

***My father is dead,’ she said, just like a 
marble angel might whisper. ‘Father died 
three weeks ago, and I found that ticket in 
his pocketbook. I want to know if I can 
get more time to pay back the money. I 
can only pay two dollars now.’ 

‘I’m afraid you need the money more 
as dot sword,’ I said. 

**Oh, no, no! I couldn’t bear to live 
and think my father’s sword was sold away 
so I could never get it ;’ and her lip began to 
tremble and she looked at me, trying so 
hard to keep her face brave dot Rachel,— 
Rachel vas standing beside me all de time,— 
Rachel slipped around the counter and 
stood beside her, and began to pat her hand 
—she was such a young girl to be so sad! 
And with that the old cabtain’s daughter 
broke right down and began to cry and 
ery, and Rachel just picked her up in her 
arms like she was a baby, and carried her 
in here. 

“Vell, dot’s all right for Rachel; but pis- 
ness is pisness, and I vas afraid I’d be 
foolish about money if I come in here and 
see dot young girl cry some more. I could hear 
them through the open door, and pretty soon 
Rachel was saying, ‘You'll take the sword with 
you. I’ve got my own money—I’ll settle with 
Amminadab myself. He’s just got to do his 
business on business principles.’ 

**¢Oh, but you're good and kind,’ I could hear 
the girl whisper, ‘but I couldn’t take it back in 
that way—there would seem to bea stain on the 
sword.’ 

***Ach, now, now!’ says Rachel. ‘What for?’ 

“*My father engaged to pay back the money, 
and—and I couldn’t take charity—you mustn't be 
vexed—you’re so kind to me. But if you’d ask 
him to give me more time. I’ve worked hard and 
I’ve saved these two dollars since poor father was 
taken away. I could save three more, I’m sure, 
if Mr. Solomons would give me three months 
more.’ 

“You've been starving yourself, my child,’ 
Rachel said. ‘You're all gone away to a shadow. 
Have you no one to help you?’ 

***No one in all the world. My father was a 
gentleman, and when we got so poor he got out 
of the way of having friends—poor father. And 
so there seemed to be no place for him anywhere, 
and at last he came to Boston, and now it’s all at 
an end.’ 

‘It was such hard times in Boston last year,’ 
said my Rachel. 

***Yes. Oh, so bitter hard! Father was ready 
to do anything,—he was peddling books at last,— 
and I got a little sewing; but then I took sick, 
and all the burden was on poor old father. It 
was when I was sick that he brought his sword 
here, and that wus the last thing he would have 
parted with, except me. He bought things for 
me with it, and I know now he just starved 
himself.’ She stopped, and I could hear her sobs. 
‘So I had scarcely got well again before he was 
down sick—and—oh, it’s all, all ended now—poor, 
poor father! He never told what he had done 
with his sword, and I was afraid to distress him if 
Iasked him. But he valued it more than his life; 
and, indeed, I couldn’t live and not get it! And, 
oh, if your husband will give me three months 
longer!’ 

“So I opened dot door, and I said, ‘I will keep 
it three months or three years, if you like,’ and 
the end of that talk vas that I made her out a new 
ticket for the three dollars. Dot vas all right, 
hey ?” 

“Why, yes,”’ said I. ‘I don’t see what more 
you could do, as she wouldn’t take help. And 
has she never been able to pay the money ?”’ 

‘“‘Not vun cent. At last she come and told my 
wife, ‘I try,—oh, Mrs. Solomons, I try so hard,— 
but I can’t save one quarter-dollar in all this 
time!’ and it vas then I found out she vas vorking 
in Lowenthal’s sveatshop. 








And there she is! 


vorking now; and every day I’m afraid she’ll 
come and find dot sword in my window. I’ve 
been showing it in hopes somebody will see it that | 
knew the cabtain.”’ 

‘We must see if something can't be done to 
help her,”’ I said. ‘At least she ought to have | 
her father’s sword. Here’s three dollars; you | 
take the sword to her and tell her that an old | 
soldier who respects her father’s memory sends it | 
to her.”’ 

“Vell, yes, I might try that. But if she would 
take it from somebody dot respects the cabtain’s 
memory, she’d take it from Rachel or me.” 

“Try it, anyway,” and I pressed the money | 
on him. | 

“Vell,” he looked over the money, “pisness | 
is pisness, and if I’m going to call myself paid, | 
I’ve got a right to the interest.” 


Amminadab’—and she said she'd never forget how | Weber replied. ‘She arrived last night, and is 


kind we were to her, and —”’ 
“Oh, don’t, now, Rachel—dot’s enough. The 


| young lady vas excited, and she said too much 


about us. ButI vas glad she said, ‘God bless Mr. 
Solomons’—dot’s all clear profit—she never cost 


me vun cent!” Epwarp W. THomson. 


+ 
oe 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Right Chapters.—Chapter V. 
A Troublesome Treasure. 


At the noise in his bedroom, Weber started up 
wide-awake in an instant, a wildly conscious 





| of the gold in his bureau drawer. All was still | 


| lying in the stream.” 

| He had grown anxious about his money again 
as soon as he was away from it, imagining all 
sorts of muischances that might happen to it, 
unprotected as it was in the unlocked drawer; 
and he had been wishing that Birdsey would 
come and take his place so that he could hurry 
back and take care of it. He presently overheard 
Mr. Towne saying to Mr. Gove: 

“If Nelson has gone aboard the Allandale, you 
| may be sure it is more to look after his own 
business than the firm’s. He's doing altogether 
too much trading on his own account, sending 
ventures here and there, and receiving goods in 
| his own name, which he can’t always smuggle 
| out of our sight, hard as he tries.”’ 

‘I’m afraid Nelson is making a mistake,’’ Mr. 





“Certainly, certainly,” I said, amazed; for I | again, but he was sure that something had fallen. | Gove thoughtfully replied. ‘This house will 


did not doubt and don't doubt now that he was | 
ready to give up his entire claim as a matter of | 
kindness. But if he was to call himself paid | 


It could not have been the chairs piled against the 
door. Was it the books? 
He sat up, shivering with fright, and strained 


always do well by boys who do well by the house. 
But they can’t do that if they have separate inter- 
ests to divide their attention. I’m afraid he 


off, why—“pisness!’’ and I paid him the interest. | his eyes, gazing into the darkness. The closed | makes a mistake.” 


That was on Saturday. On Monday I went | blinds shut out the starlight; he could see only a | 


into the pawnshop again. 
“Vell, vat you think ?’’ cried Amminadab, | 


faint glimmer of:the summer night between the 
slats. Evidently no burglar could have got in 


“If a young man isn’t satisfied with Over- 
| home & Gove's way of doing business,’’ Towne 
| answered, with increasing earnestness, — “‘strict 


spreading both hands, palms up, when he saw me. | that way. And yet he felt certain that if he| business principles, supply meeting demand, fair 





dane brings back the Pouch. 


“She took dot sword all right! 
‘God bless you!’ Now how vas dot? She took 
it from you, and she wouldn’t take it from me!”’ 

“Partly because you told her I was an old 
soldier, and partly because you and your wife 
have been so good to her that she didn’t wish to 
cost you money besides,’’ I suggested. 

“Ach, no. Vell, no matter, I bury dot poor, 
good young girl at my own expense some of these 
days. She is working her life out just to live!’ 

“That’s too sad. Can't she get better employ- 
ment ?”’ 

“Employment !—a total stranger in Boston !— 
and she that would be just rags if she vasn’t so 
neat! Don’t I tell you before that she sold every 
bit of her clo’es, except what she stood in, to bury 
the old cabtain? Her clo’es is so shabby she 
can’t get good vork—and besides, aint Boston got 
plenty of girls looking for good vork, and aint 
plenty of ’em starving? No, she can't get better 
employment unless somebody gets it for her. 
For me, all I can do is get her vork in some 
sveatshop maybe no better than Lowenthal’s.”’ 

Three weeks later a pale young girl, starting 
from Boston on a train bound for Gloucester, 
said, as a Newton lady kissed her good-by, ‘Oh, 
you've all been so kind to me! I pray God to 
bless you all, and may He bless the Grand Army 
forever.”” 

I had done no more than introduce the case to 
my comrades—the post I need not name. They 
put their hands in their pockets, and left the 
diplomacy to the Newton lady. She called on 
Miss Blagg at the sweatshop, and the outcome 
was that the young lady was provided with a 
good situation not far from Gloucester, as 
governess to young children in an excellent 
family. The outfit for our post’s adopted daughter 
would have been unreasonably sumptuous, had 
she not vetoed our designs in large part.® 

Of Miss Blagg’s family and personal history we 
were -fully informed; but it would be improper to 
tell here the worthy reasons she and her father 
had against*seeking aid from his relatives in the 
South. 

When she had left us I went in to tell the 

pawnbroker, who smiled immensely at my 
assumption that he needed any information in the 
case. 
“Vell, you don’t imagine that the cabtain’s 
daughter don’t say good-by to us!’’ smiled 
Amminadab. ‘Boh! she coine in here yesterday 
on purpose. And she cried and cried about how 
good the Grand Army was to a Southern soldier’s 
daughter; and she said it was such a noble- 
hearted kindness that she couldn’t have any right 
to refuse. And she said about you, ‘God bless 
you and God bless the Grand Army.'”’ 

“That's not all,”’ said Rachel; “the captain’s | 
daughter kissed me! And she said, ‘God bless | 





the cause of the noise, he would come suddenly in 
contact with some one crouching in the dark. 

He noticed that the wind had risen; and now, 
as he cowered under the bedclothes, with curdling 
veins, afraid to get up and equally afraid to lie 
still, a solution of the mystery occurred to him. 
The books had been so placed that if one fell, the 
others would be likely to go with it. They had 
certainly disappeared from before the streaks of 
light admitted by the blinds, and he concluded 
that the wind had blown them down. 

Then another half-hour of wakefulness, the 
result of all which was that he was soundly asleep 
the next morning at the time when he should 
have been hiding his treasure in the dovecote. 
Even the breakfast-bell, which Jane rattled vigor- 
ously in the entry below, failed to awaken him. 

A knock on his door roused the sleeper at last. 

“Do you know what time it is?’’ called Aunt 
Mary. “I’m afraid you'll be late.” 

“Jt isn’t breakfast-time, is -it?”’ 
springing up. 

“Yes; the bell rang twenty minutes ago.” 

In an instant he was putting on his clothes. 
Even as he did so, he pulled open the bureau 
drawer to give a hasty glance at his pouch of 
gold. To think of hiding it in the pigeon loft that 
morning was out of the question. Nor could he 
safely carry it with him to the store. 

It was just where he had left it; his midnight 
fears were dissipated by the bright sunlight which 
flashed into the room as he threw open the blinds, 
and he believed it might stay there undiscovered 
for a long time. 

The books were on the floor, one or two sprawl- 
ing with open leaves, just as they had fallen when 
blown over by the wind. He replaced them on the 
book-shelf, gave a last touch to the clothing that 
covered the pouch in the corner of the drawer, 
and rushed down-stairs. 

It was indeed so late that he had time only to 
snatch a few mouthfuls from the ;table before 
starting for the store. That thing had happened 
to him more than once; he was getting used to it. 
He had learned how to slight his morning tasks 
when necessary, and get through with them in a 
passable manner before his employers appeared. 

Mr. Towne, the youngest partner, was the first 
to arrive after Weber, whom he found diligently 
dusting the desks in the counting-room. 

‘*Where's Birdsey ?’" he inquired. 

Weber was obliged to say that Birdsey had not 
shown himself. 


he cried, 


those days to perform Birdsey’s duties, or to 
apologize for him in his absence, expecting like 
favors from that young gentleman in return. 

Mr. Gove came in next, and he also inquired 
for Birdsey. 

“T guess he has gone on board the Allandale, 


” 


He often found it necessary in | 


profits, no moonshine speculations,—if he 
isn’t content with that, he had better go 
elsewhere. Here are men all around us 
ruining themselves in speculations of va- 
rious sorts; and the boys are following 
their example.” 

Weber had no reason to suppose that 
this harangue was intended for anybody's 
ears but Mr. Gove’s, or that it referred 
directly to anybody but his fellow-clerk ; 
but he took it to himself, and half-believed 
that his drawing of a prize was already 
known to his employers. Perhaps it had 
been announced in the newspapers, and 
even his mother might have heard of it by 
this time. 

He did not dare ask permission now to 
leave the store on some pretence in order to 
run home and hide his gold. He could 
only stifle his fears, endeavor to fix his 
mind on his work, and wait. 

He had brought his usual dinner, which 
Aunt Mary had wrapped up in brown paper 
and stuffed into his pocket while he was 
eating his hasty breakfast. So he had 
really no excuse for getting off until night. 
But an unexpected chance came to him that 
afternoon. 

At four o’clock Mr. Overhome started to 
leave the store. He was a rather ponderous 
old gentleman of near eighty years, some- 
what lame, very benevolent, but sparing of 


And she said, | should go groping about the chamber to seek out | his words. He seldom came to the wharf before 


one or two o’clock, and then he drove down from 
| his house near the Roxbury line in his chaise. 

He was held in great esteem, and Weber regarded 
him with a kind of awe. 

The chaise was at the door, and Weber went 

out to put the hitching-weight in and hold the 
| horse while the old gentleman climbed to his seat. 
| Mr. Overhome regarded him kindly as he gathered 
| up the reins, and noticed that he was looking 
rather pale. 

“You are not feeling very well to-day,’’ he 
observed. Then, paying little heed to Weber's 
saying that he didn’t know but he was feeling as 
well as usual, he went on: ‘‘You need a little rest 
and vacation. Well, you shall have a week off 
in August. I'll tell-Mr. Gove.’’ 

Weber murmured his thanks with troubled and 
embarrassed looks. 

“Get your coat now,” Mr. Overhome added, 
“and I'll give you a little ride. You needn't 
come back here to-night. Birdsey can shut up 
the store.’ 

The boy did not know what to make of this 
proposal, hardly daring to take it as a mere kind- 
ness to himself. Was it a device for punishing 
Birdsey’s negligence of his duties? Or was Weber 
to have a ‘‘talking-to ?” 

But it was soon evident that the senior partner 
had not been troubled with complaints about 
either of the young men. As he drove around 
the Common he commended Weber’s attention to 
business, and told him that if he kept on as he 
had begun he might hope to become a successful 
merchant. 

“Good business habits,’ he said, “are of the 
first importance for a young man; of far greater 
value, in the long run, than good wages and 
plenty of money. Money too easy come by plays 
the mischief with the average boy.’’ 

“I suppose so,’’ murmured the conscience- 
smitten winner of the thousand-dollar prize, which 
he feared each moment the old gentleman would 
allude to next. 

‘You may thank your stars that you are poor,” 
Mr. Overhome went on. Then he asked Weber 
if he was fond of horses, and finally proposed that 
he should ride home with him and walk back in 
the evening. . 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” Weber replied, embar- 
rassed between a wish to accept the honor and his 
concern for his prize-money. ‘I’ve promised to 
do some work in Aunt Mary’s garden to-night.” 

“Very well; another time then; duty before 
everything,’’ Mr. Overhome said, heartily. And 
having taken a little tour through the streets 
above Boylston, he finally reined into Common 
Street, and set the boy down at Grandmother 
Grier’s door. 

Weber managed to get into the house without 
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being seen, mountefl the stairs two at a bound, 
shut himself in his room, and made a dive at the 
bureau drawer. 

A glance showed him that-its contents had been 
disturbed. The shirts had been displaced, the 
corner in which he had so carefully packed the 
pouch was empty, and the pouch of gold was 
gone. 

Something like a frenzy of consternation pos- 
sessed the boy as he tumbled the contents of the 
drawer over, then of all the drawers, in his search. 

His brain seemed paralyzed for a minute; he 
could not even think. He stood before the open 
drawers and their scattered contents with dazed 
looks and dangling hands a-tremble—a picture of 
despair, as he himself saw, when he chanced to 
lift his eyes to the mirror. 

Who could have taken the gold away? Who 
but Ray Vancey knew of it? Had Ray visited 
the room in his absence? Or had it been discov- 
ered and taken possession of by Aunt Mary? 
Perhaps, after all, he had hidden the pouch some- 
where else; he could not remember. He pressed 
his hands against his temples arfd tried to think. 

He searched every corner of his room thor- 
oughly, and even thought of looking in the barn. 

He replaced everything in the drawers, and 
nerved himself to bear the worst. He must go 
down-stairs; he must meet his relatives; he must 
learn—indeed, he believed he should perceive by 
their looks if they knew anything about the 
money. 

Only a short time before he had been wondering 
whether it would not have been better for him if 
he had never bought a lottery ticket, nor drawn a 
prize. But now the loss seemed terrible to him ; 
he did not care so much for the discovery of his 
folly by his friends. 

‘After all, I didn't steal it,’’ he said. 
out if they have taken it.” 

It took him some time, however, to get up 
resolution enough to confront his relatives. At 
last, his lips closed and constrained, and his pale 
face beginning to flush, he ventured to leave his 
room and go down-stairs. 

Aunt Mary met him in the entry, and put up a 
warning finger as she closed the door softly. 

‘‘Have you seen Jane? Has she told you?” 
she asked in a whisper. 

“Told me—what ?”’ said Weber. 

“By your coming in so softly a while ago, I 
thought you must have met her.” 

“I can’t guess what you are talking about,” 
said the agitated boy. 

‘About mother,’’ she went on. “She has had 
a bad turn. We hope she is a little better now.” 

Yes, it was they who had found the gold, Weber 
thought, and the shock of the discovery had made 
the old lady ill! 

“She is asleep now,”’ said Aunt Mary; ‘‘and as 
she scarcely closed her eyes last night, I was very 
anxious she shouldn't be awakened. I thought 
you came in quietly on purpose.” 

Weber stood confused, doubtful, expecting to 
hear more. But she added not a word with regard 
to the pouch of coin. He wanted to ask who had 
been in his room that day ; but the news of Grand- 
mother Grier’s illness made it difficult for him to 
speak of anything else. 

‘*What is the matter with her ?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘Nothing serious, I hope; only a sinking spell,” 
she replied—the term ‘‘nervous prostration’’ had 
not then been invented. ‘The doctor was to come 
again at half-past four; but Jane went to tell him 
she is asleep.” 

“Has anybody—but the doctor—been here 
to-day ?’’ Weber asked. 

‘“‘No; I don’t think of anybody,” she replied; 
“only two or three neighbors came in when she 
was taken ill. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing; only—no matter now.” 

And quite as much mystified as before in regard 
to his loss he turned away abruptly and went out 
of the house. He was going toward the barn 
when he saw Jane coming hurriedly in at the 
gate. She seemed as eager to speak to him as he 
was to question her. 

‘“‘How happens it you are home so early ?”” she 
asked, breathlessly. ‘‘I thought certainly I should 
be back before you came, or I—have you missed 
anything from your room ?”’ speaking in a quick, 
low voice. 

“Do you know about that!’* he exclaimed with 
so sudden a rush of blood to his temples that he 
could hear it thunder in his ears. 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said. 
it for you. Nobody knows but me.” 


“T'll find 


“QO Jane!’ breathed Weber, with a sudden | 
revulsion of feeling that made his knees weaken | 


under him. 
“Go to your room,” she whispered. ‘I'll come 
there in a few minutes and tell you all about it.” 
Once more in his room, he waited for her with 
feverish impatience. 
without knocking, her bright, sympathetic features 


wearing an anxious smile, and her hands bearing | 


something folded under her apron. This she 


undid, and revealed to Weber’s delighted but half- | 
incredulous eyes the tied-up pouch of gold. He 


clutched it, demanding an explanation. 
“Don't scold me,” she pleaded; “I did it for 
the best. Aunt Mary sent me up here for a 


camphor-bag she put into the drawer with your | 


flannels some time ago.” 

“That thing?” said Weber. “I got tired of the 
smell of it, and I stuffed it away somewhere; into 
the shoe-bag in the entry closet, I believe.”’ 

“If we had only known!” exclaimed Jane; ‘it 
would have saved so much. I couldn't find it, 





“IT have saved | 


At last she entered, softly, | 


| but I found that,” pointing to the pouch. ‘And, 
forgive me, Weber! I felt sure it was something 
you had hidden there, and didn’t want them to see. 
It was tucked away so carefully; and they have 
| believed for some time that yon were keeping some 
secret from us all.”’ 
“How did they. know that ?’’ Weber frowningly 
asked. 
‘but you are changed lately. You are not so 
used to. A great deal of the time you are absent- 
minded. And then you have so much privacy 
with that Vancey fellow, whenever he comes to 
town. I don’t like him—I just snow he’s done 
| something wrong!" 
“That Vancey fellow!’’ Weber echoed, indig- 
| nantly. 
“Forgive me for saying it, but you asked me 
for an explanation,’’ she went on, with glistening, 
| serious, kindly eyes. ‘You were with him again 
last night. They didn't believe you would have 
| missed your supper here and kept them in suspense 
“until almost ten o'clock, just to talk with him 
| about home matters and write a letter to your 
|mother. I hate to say it, Weber, but you'll kill 
grandmother if you go on 
| in this way.” 
“Then I suppose I'd 
better find another board- 
ing-place,”” he muttered, 
resentfully. 
‘Now don’t blame 





me for telling 
you what I think 

you ought to know,” 
the poor girl implor- 
ed, beginning to cry. 
“I’m trying to help and protect you. I knew 
Aunt Mary would come up and hunt for what 
I couldn’t find, and I was so sure you wouldn't 
want her to see that, whatever it is,’"—he was 
holding the pouch half-covered by his nervous 
hands,—“‘I took it to my own room, meaning 
to bring it back before you got home.” 

“You are good, Jane!’’ he tremulously ex- 
claimed. ‘Have you opened it ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no! I should have been afraid to, 
even if I had thought I hadaright. I was terribly 
startled when I found it, it was so heavy, so 
strange a thing to be hidden in your drawer!"’ 

“It's something Ray Vancey trusted me with; 
I'll tell you all about it some time. Please don’t 
speak of it, will you?” 

“Oh no! why should I, after I have taken such 
pains to keep your secret? It has 
almost made me sick, too!” said Jane. 

“It’s something I won't be troubled 
| with long,” replied Weber. ‘I'll make 
| the owner take it away.”’ 

He replaced the pouch in the drawer, 
without knowing whether she had 
guessed its contents, or been deceived by 
the little fiction he invented to account 
for it. He was by nature a truthful 
boy, but having begun a course of de- 
ception he had found something rather 
the reverse of truthful necessary in 
keeping it up. 

He flattered himself that he had not 
actually lied to Jane. ‘Ray did put it 
into my hands; the owner shai/ take it 
away.” 

Accordingly, as soon as Jane was 
out of the room, he slipped the pouch 
of coin into an old flower-pot, which he 
made a pretence of putting away in the 
barn, where he went to carry out his 
well-laid plan of hiding the money. 

The flower-pot seemed a good thing 
to have it in, and covering it with some 
old straw and chaff which he scraped 
| up in a corner of the barn, he bore it 
up the broken ladder and placed it in 
a pigeon-box. Then dropping to the 
floor again, he carefully put his ladder out of 
sight behind the old loom, where he did not 





think it would be readily found, even if looked | 


for. 


made Grandmother Grier ill. She had always 
treated him with kindness and affection, which, 
his awakened conscience told him, he had returned 
with thoughtless ingratitude. 

He needed a new pair of shoes for Sunday, and 
it was a good time to buy them. He found a very 
| good pair on Washington Street, and in paying for 
them changed his ten-dollar gold-piece. Then he 
| called on his washerwoman, to whom he was owing 
|a considerable sum, which he had the satisfaction 
of paying and getting off his mind. 

Then, on his way home, he met a boy with a 
bunch of water-lilies, which he held by their long, 
limp stems. The flowers were all closed up, and 


‘Maybe you are not aware of it,”’ she replied; | 


frank, you don’t seem to care for them as you | 









Mr. Blodgett attacked. 


He now felt that the worst was over; and he | 
was really distressed to think that his conduct had | 


| He considered a moment. 





| looked rather wilted; but the boy said he had 


| pulled them that afternoon in Fresh Pond, and | 


showed his trousers still damp from wading in the 
| Water. 
with pleasure how fond Grandmother Grier was 
of pond lilies, Weber bought the bunch for a 
| quarter, and carried them home as an atonement 
| to the old lady. 
| «It’s a good thing to have a little money, after 
all,” he said to himself. ‘‘How I wish I didn’t 
have to hide the rest. If I could only buy nice 
presents for mother and grandmother, and all of 
them! But no—they’d be horrified at my buying 
them anything out of lottery money !"’ 
(To be continued.) 
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|THE MEANEST MAN IN PLUNKETT. 


Which was it? — How the Schoolmistress filled her 
Subscription Paper. 


‘‘Morning,”’ said Mr. Blodgett, with an upward 

jerk of the chin. ‘So you're the new school- 
ma‘am, hey? Come to tell me “bout some bad 
conduct of Sammy's. Well, if you’ve got any 
fault to find with my grandson, out with it. I'll 
back ye every time.’’ Mr. Blod- 
gett, who was plowing, while 
Sammy helped him by guiding 
the horse, turned round to his 
g grandson as he spoke. 
. “Oh, I assure you, Mr. Blod- 
gett, Sammy behaves beautifully. 
I called on an entirely different 
errand. Probably Sammy has 
told you about the flag we want 
to buy.”’ 

“No, he haint.” 

“Well,” said little Miss Stan- 
ton quickly, ‘“‘we want to pro- | 
vide a flag for our schoolhouse. 
Nearly every schoolhouse in the 
country has one. And we want 
you to help us.” 

“A flag! What for?” de-| 
manded Mr. Blodgett. 
“Why, don’t you think,’’ she 
spoke with surprise, ‘‘that the | 
daily sight of their country’s 
Ai). flag will make the pupils better 
2 children now, and better men 

and women by and by ?”’ 

“I do’ know about that,”’ responded Mr. Blod- | 
gett. ‘‘There’s lots of foolish notions running 
round loose nowadays, and this strikes me as one | 
of ’em. Hoisting a flag and making a Fourth 
o’ July out of all the three hundred and sixty 
odd days in the year! Stick to writing, reading 
and ‘rithmetic, and let the flammeries be!" 


Miss Stanton, too shrewd either to show dismay | 


or to wrangle with the farmer, simply looked as 
if she were amazed at and pitied his sentiments. 

‘*How much do you calculate to put out for the 
flag?’’ he asked, forced by her demeanor to 
doubt whether he had not put himself in the 
wrong. 

“Oh, something like forty dollars."’ 

“Whew-ew!’’ Mr. Blodgett whistled his aston- 
ishment. ‘‘And how much do you lay out for 


me to give ?”’ 

Miss Stanton had an 
instinctive knowledge that 
| it is often judicious to ask for 
more than one expects. ‘Well, 
I should like it if you and Mr. 
Simpson would give me ten 
dollars each to start the ball 
rolling. The minister tells me 
you are one of the richest men 
in Plunkett, and Mr. David Simpson is the other. 
So I came out this Saturday to ask you two to 
help us get the flag.” 

Mr. Blodgett gave a little jump toward his plow. | 
“I guess you don’t know much about Plunkett!” 
he gasped. ‘Dave Simpson, did you say? Dave 
Simpson! The meanest man in Plunkett! Skin 
| @ flea for its hide! Ten dollars! Him!” 
“Look a-here!”’ he 
Tell him 





said. ‘You go and see Dave Simpson, 


Convinced of their freshness, and thinking | 


“What else did he say P" 
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Bill Blodgett sent you. Don't leave that out. 
He will know what I mean—he and I were in the 
war together. Tell him you want a forty-dollar 
flag for Plunkett schoolhouse. And I'll match 
you, cent for cent, dollar for dollar, whatever you 
get out of Dave Simpson. Come! there’s an offer 
for you.” 

‘“Why, that’s a splendid offer, sir!’’ said Miss 
Stanton, rather sarcastically. ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Blodgett. Good-by—thank you 80 much! Good- 
by, Sammy!” 

‘*Well!’’ muttered Blodgett, chuckling. “I got 
out of that neat. Get up,Sammy.”’ And yet, he 
felt, uneasily, that he might have given a dollar 
to the flag. 

Miss Stanton, somewhat discouraged, walked 
over to Mr. Simpson's place. The first glance at 
him reassured her. Holding his little grandchild, 
Polly, by the hand, he cordially inquired how 
she liked Plunkett, and put a great many other 
questions. She could not get in a word about 
the flag. She began to suspect a method in Mr. 
Simpson’s volubility. 

‘And how is this naughty Polly carrying on?" 
he asked. 

Miss Stanton smiled on the pair. 
told grandpa about our flag, Polly ?”’ 

Dave Simpson squared his shoulders. His 
amiable expression vanished. His pocket was 
attacked. 

‘*Well,” he faltered, ‘I'm sorry to disobleege 
you—really,—’ specially as little Polly here wants 
it. But—but—well—you see, in the matter of 
contributions for flags and such things you mustn't 
look to me to help you out. Hope you aint over- 
much disappointed,’’ he added. 

“Oh no, not overmuch, for Mr. Blodgett warned 
me in season,” smiled Miss Stanton. 

‘Bill Blodgett!’’ exploded Mr. Simpson. 
‘*What's he know about it? Bill Blodgett! That's 
a good one! I'll have you to know Bill Blodgett’s 
the meanest man in Plunkett! Splits his coppers 
for the contribution-box! What are you laughing 
at?’’ he asked, in an aggrieved tone. 

“I was only thinking what Mr. Blodgett said,”’ 
she replied, demurely. ‘‘He told me you are the 
meanest man in Plunkett.’ 

Mr. Simpson started furiously. ‘I'll pay Bill 
Blodgett for that! What else did he say ?” 

Though his tone was fierce, Miss Stanton noted 
that little Polly was not at all alarmed; so she 
kept her own courage undaunted, and slowly, as 
if she were teaching a lesson to a very dull pupil, 
replied : 

“Mr. Blodgett said to me, ‘You go see Dave 
Simpson, and I'll match you, cent for cent, dollar 
for dollar, whatever you get out of Dave Simp- 
son!’ Now what do you say, Mr. Simpson? 
Of course he reckoned you wouldn't give a cent.” 

Mr. Simpson flushed with anger. ‘‘I say this!” 
he said emphatically, “I'll give you ten dollars— 
ten dollars for Bill Blodgett to match. Yes! for 
the sake of seeing Bill Blodgett shell out, I'll give 
you—I'll give you—Polly, girl, we'll give a clean 


“Have you 


twenty! ‘Cent for cent, dollar for dollar,’ says 
Bill Blodgett. Ha, ha, ha! It’s as good as a 
circus. Simpson gives twenty, Blodgett matches 


it. And Blodgett and Simpson haint spoke for 
years. Blodgett and Simpson go halves on a 
forty-dollar flag for Plunkett 
schoolhouse. Ha! I guess 
I’ve got Bill Blodgett this 
time !’’ 

“But will Mr. Blodgett 
give his share?’ asked Miss 
Stanton, anxiously. 

“Got to!” replied Mr. 
Simpson. ‘One thing about 
Bill Blodgett, he never goes 
back on his word in a finan- 
cial transaction.”’ 

So the little schoolmistress 
went back to Mr. Blodgett. 
When she told him that 
Simpson had given her twen- 
ty dollars he turned pale, and 
without a word went with 
her to the house, took two 
ten-dollar notes out of a cup- 
board, and gave them to her. 
She thanked him earnestly, 
but he said not a word in 
response. 

Miss Stanton kept the se- 
eret for a whole week. Then 
all Plunkett was stirred with 
the news, marvelling much 
that Plunkett was to possess 
the flag, but more that it 
should be the gift of the two 
men whose stinginess and 
mutual animosity had become 
notorious ! 

Sammy Blodgett, almost 
bursting with pride, placed 
in Miss Stanton’s hands a 
copy of the County Oracle, 
in which the wonderful faet 
was told. The item ended 
thus: ‘We congratulate Plunkett on the posses- 
sion of such generous citizens as William Blodgett 
and David Simpson, men who, like brothers, 
fought to preserve our glorious Union, and who, 
still of one heart in time of peace, unite to unfurl 
the starry banner for which they bled, to float 
in proud benediction over the heads of the young 
men and maidens of Plunkett.” 

**Aint it grand ?”” whispered Sammy. 

“Wonderful !* she whispered back. It certainly 
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was wonderful. Who could have written it? 
When she put this question to Mr. Simpson that 
worthy laughed uproariously. 

Mr. William Blodgett did not take the joke so 
philosophically. He grew glummer of face and 
shorter of speech than ever. The neighbors 
trembled a little, not knowing what the matter 
might come to. 

Dave Simpson became very much interested in 
the flag. It awdkened all his old patriotism. He 
fell to telling war stories to Polly, and he could 
not keep Bill Blodgett out of them—Bill and he 
had been such inseparable comrades in arms. 
Then he and Miss Stanton held many consultations 
regarding the flag-raising. 

“What do you do in Plunkett on Memorial 
day ?’”’ she asked one morning, excitedly. 

“Do? Nothing at all.” 

“Well, we'll do something this year, Mr. Simp- 
son,” said the determined little schoolmistress. ‘I 
can’t, at this short notice, clear the graveyard, get 
up a procession and all that, but I can manage the 
children and the schoolhouse.” . 

‘“‘What'll you do?” he asked. 

“Why, plenty of things! We'll fly our flag for 
the first time on Memorial day. We'll invite the 
parents, the school committee, the minister, in 
fact, the town. The children will sing. And 
we'll have speeches—yes, speeches, Mr. Simpson, 
from Plunkett’s two noble benefactors.” 

Mr. Simpson pooh-poohed vigorously at the last 
idea; nevertheless she saw he was pleased. 

Arrangements were made for a celebration, and 
Mr. Blodgett was asked to make an address. 

“JT won’t have anything to do with such tom- 
foolery !"’ he thundered. ‘Dave Simpson’s made 
a big enough fool of me, now.” 

“I’m sorry you won’t make a speech, sir,” said 
Miss Stanton. “But anyway, I hope you'll let 
Sammy take a part in the celebration.” 

““Well,’’ said Blodgett, ungraciously, ‘if he does, 
see to it that he speaks up good and loud.” 

So Sammy was selected to speak a piece in his 
grandfather’s place. He had very little oratorical 
gift. Miss Stanton struggled with him faithfully 
and diligently. Yet each time, after he slipped 
from her presence, he reappeared with the sing- 
song inflection and abominable emphasis that 
made her blood run cold. She could not under- 
stand these persistent relapses. 

“Sammy,” she cried in despair, ‘what shall I 
do with you, if you will not speak it as I teach 
you to?” : 

Sammy burst into tears. ‘I wisht there wasn’t 
ever any Memorial day, nor any flag, nor anything! 
1 wisht I was dead—so, there!’’ 

“Why, what’s the matter, Sammy ?”’ 

‘Before I’m out of bed in the morning, gran’pa 
he’s after me to speak my piece,”’ sobbed the boy. 
“And the same every noon and after school at 
night. And he stands me up on a rock down in 
the back pasture where nobody can see or hear, 
and he goes off to the other end, and I have to 
holler it at him. And I begin your way, and he 
says he’ll lick me if I don't say it his way. And 
between you both—boohoo!”’ 

Here was a revelation. Mr. Blodgett, for all 
his surly manner, had become interested in the 
celebration. It lent a touch of pathos to what 
otherwise would have been ludicrous. 

‘““You poor dear!’’ she said, finally. ‘You 
shall not be bothered any more by me. Say it 
just as your grandfather wishes.” 

So the daily coaching in the back pasture went 
on without interruption. The cows chewed their 
cuds; the sheep lifted their dull heads, and were 
not wise enough to wonder, though oceasion for 
wonder grew. For, marvel of marvels! Mr. 
Blodgett, after the elocution lessons, fell to telling 
war stories to his grandson. 

This was the first common interest of their lives. 
Sammy felt he was finding a place in his grand- 
father’s heart. How ‘good and loud”? he would 
speak that hated piece, for payment! 

Mr. Blodgett, in his turn, tried his utmost to 
keep Dave Simpson’s name out of his reminis- 
cences. He fought against it all the more because 
he was conscious of strange and tender renewal of 
his old friendship; but Dave’s name crept into 
almost every tale. 

So it came about that one day he blundered on 
the story of that time when Dave Simpson had 
saved his life at the peril of his own. Then he 
faltered and finally broke down. He had put the 
incident out of his heart and mind. 

What good friends they had been then—he and 
Dave! Either would have died for the other as 
readily as for the dear old flag. And now they 
were enemies, though the veterans of Plunkett— 
her only soldiers left! 

He strove to become angry again. 

“*’Twas a mean thing for Dave to do anyhow, 
to ketch me up so,” he was growling, just when 
Sammy interrupted with a burst he had long 
repressed: ‘‘O gran’pa! how I wisht I could see 
you dressed up like a soldier!”’ 

The old man thought a moment. ‘Well, come 
along,”’ he said. He did not understand why he 
humored the boy. He was more of a mystery to 
himself than to Sammy. 

“Sh! Sh!” Blodgett led the way to the dusky, 
cobwebbed garret. He took from an old chest a 
faded army coat, a soldier’s cap, a knapsack and 
a musket. 

“Sh! Sh!’’ As stealthily as they had ascended, 
they crept down the stairs, and so, with their 
precious burden, to the secluded back pasture. 

Then Bill Blodgett, with an expression on his 
face that was new to Sammy, put on the battered 








blue, placed the cap above his thin, gray locks, 
adjusted the knapsack, shouldered the musket. 

Now, indeed, thoughts of Dave Simpson crowded 
to the front. How proudly he and Dave had 
tramped away together in their army blue! Others 
had gone with them. Who had returned? Only 
himself and Dave. How they had cheered each 
other on the toilsome marches. 

“Now, Sammy,” cried Blodgett, trembling with 
awkward earnestness, ‘“I’ll show ye how Dave 
and me used to —’’ 

A twig snapped. A stone fell from the wall. 
The flock of frightened sheep went cantering the 
length of the pasture. With a ringing cry, Dave 
Simpson leaped the wall like a boy. 

‘Hold on, Billy! I'll drill ye.” 

“Dave!” 

“Attention! Present arms!’ 

Bill Blodgett obeyed the old words of command 
instantly and with true soldierly gravity. Sam- 
my’s delighted heart nearly burst its bounds, 
betraying its excitement in every tense 
muscle. When the drill was 
ended, a nervous 


silence ensued till Simpson broke it; ‘‘Say, Billy, 
let’s wear the old uniform to the flag-raising 
to-morrow.” 

“Seem’s if ’twould be the proper thing to do,” 
responded Mr. Blodgett. 

That was all. Not a smile, not a hand-shake, 
not a word of repentance; yet the miracle of 
reconciliation had been wrought. And at the 
celebration on Memorial day the two veterans 
were present in their faded, eloquent uniforms. 
No speeches came from their lips, for their hearts 
were too full, but Sammy spoke up “good and 
loud’’ enough to redeem the loss, and the flag was 
raised by Blodgett and Simpson, pulling together 
on the rope. Then, at another pull from little 
Polly, it trembled, fluttered, and flung its glory to 
the welcoming breeze, while the children cheered 
with a will, and their elders softly, with something 
tugging at their throats. 

EmiLy J. LANGLEY. 
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«BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 
By Rear Admiral Peirce Crosby, U.S. N. 


The Origin of a world-famous Saying. — Anglo-Saxons 
against Orientals. 
Josiah Tattnall, who memorably used the 
famous saying that forms the title of this sketch, 
was one of the most distinguished sailors of an 





age reinarkable for the courage, hardihood and | At this point Admiral Hope did Tattnall 


sagacity of its mariners. Being the son of one 
who had abandoned the protection of his Tory 
family and the blessings of wealth to aid the 
precarious cause of American independence, he 
was bred in that atmosphere of honor and gallantry 
that surrounded his whole life. 

Entering our navy as a midshipman in 1812, he 
served through the war of that date against Great 
Britain, participated in Decatur’s engagements 
with the Algerines, and was one of Porter’s 
officers during his perilous cruise for the suppres- 
sion of piracy in the West Indies. 

Not to mention many other fine achievements, 
during the next thirty years he won a brilliant 
professional reputation—his exploit being quoted 
in many foreign books on seamanship—when, on 
his way to the African Station in 1843, he encoun- 
tered a hurricane off Cape Ann, Massachusetts, 
and saved his ship by cutting away her masts 
and ancboring within a cable’s length of the 
breakers. 

During our war with Mexico he commanded 
the Mosquito division and covered the landing of 
General Scott’s army. He also assisted in the 
bombardment of Vera Cruz, and after the fall of 
that city, led in the attack on the forts at Tuspan, 
and was severely wounded by a grape-shot. 

But it was not till 1859, when he had been for 
some time flag-officer of our Asiatic Station, that 
he gained a singular international celebrity by 
his conduct at the Peiho River in China. June of 
that year found him at Shanghai with his flagship, 
the steam-frigate Powhatan. 

The Chinese were then even more than usually 
hostile to foreigners, because Great Britain and 
France had sent a fleet to the northern waters of 
the empire with a design to compel the Chinese 
authorities to ratify a treaty of commerce. At 
the same time the United States had arranged a 
treaty with China, and Mr. Ward, our minister, 
was on board Tattnall’s flagship, intending to go 
up the Tien-Tsin River to Pekin, where, according 
















to agreement, all the treaties were to be ratified 
or “‘exchanged.”” 

The Chinese authorities did not, however, wish 
to exchange the treaties. There seemed reason to 
believe that they meant to delay the foreign minis- 
ters, and keep them from going to Pekin till after 
the date for exchanging the treaties. Meantime 
the Chinese were fortifying the Peiho River, 
which was one of the mouths of the Tien-Tsin, and 
up which the foreign vessels had, according to 
agreement, a right to proceed. 

The British and French ministers resolved, 
however, to assemble vessels at the Peiho, and the 
American minister, by request of the Chinese 
authorities, made ready to go to the Peiho at the 
same time. To carry Mr. Ward up-river from 
the Powhatan, Tattnall chartered the Tooey- Wan, 
a small, unarmed steamer, because the Powhatan’s 
draught was so great that she could not ascend 
the stream. 

On the 21st of June Tattnall and Mr. Ward, 
with the Powhatan and Tooey- 
Wan, reached the anchorage off 
the Peiho, where they found the 
British and French ministers 
with their fleet. But they had 
been forbidden by the Chinese 
authorities to go up the river, 
which was strongly fortified and 
protected by barricades. The 
Chinese alleged that this stream, 
which had previously been navi- 
gated as the Peiho, was not 
really the Peiho, but only one 
entrance to the Tien-Tsin River, 
and that the Peiho of the treaties 
was another entrance ten miles to 
the northward. 

To this the British and French 
had replied that they would force 
their way up what they knew as 
the Peiho, unless its obstructions 
were removed by the 25th of June, the 

day on which the treaties should be exchanged. 
The American minister had not yet been for- 
bidden to ascend the disputed Peiho. He was 
there by invitation of the Chinese themselves. So 
he and Tattnall decided to ascend, in the Tooey- 
Wan, as far as the barricade. If the forts should 
fire across their bows, as notice to stop, the 
Americans would anchor and demand an expla- 
nation. If the Tooey- Wan were fired into, Tattnall 
would retire, and afterward act as might seem 
expedient. 

Twelve British and one French steamer, all 
small, had by this time collected within the bar at 
the Peiho’s mouth, and were just out of gunshot 
of the Chinese batteries. 

At eleven in the forenoon of June 24th Tattnall, 
with the Tooey-Wan, passed through the British 
squadron without communicating with its admiral, 
James Hope, and ran up toward the barricade. 
The Chinese forts gave no sign of being manned 
or armed, nor did they display any flag. Subse- 
quent events showed that this appearance of 
desertion was assumed in order to draw the 
British into a conflict against superior forces. 

Tattnall had intended to anchor within three 
hundred yards of the first barrier, but the Tooey- 
Wan ran aground before she got so far up, and all 
efforts to get her back failed. 

Her position was critical, not only because the 
batteries might open upon and demolish the little 
vessel, but because the tide was falling, and she 
was on the edge of a steep bank from which she 
might roll and fill as the water went down. 


The Commodore's Visit to the “Cormorant.” 


a kindness which was always held in grateful re- 
membrance by the Americans concerned. Though 
the admiral had reason to believe that his gun- 


to Tattnall’s aid, with a message that he would 
have furnished the Americans a pilot had he 
known of their intention to pass up the river. 

As the gunboat failed in her efforts to get the 
Tooey- Wan off, Admiral Hope despatched a second 





go up the river. He, therefore, dropped down to 
the harbor mouth, to be out of the way of the 
British, who were preparing to attack the forts 
next day. 

That night Admiral Hope’s men, working in 
boats, removed a portion of the lower Peiho barrier, 
but the Chinese restored it on the morning of the 
25th, the day specified for the exchange of treaties. 
At a quarter to three in the afternoon the British 
stood in for the barriers, Admiral Hope leading in 
one of the gunboats. 

His whole force consisted of ten gunboats—one 
of them French—and three larger steamers called 
despatch vessels, all together carrying fifty guns. 
Moreover, he had a reserve force of seamen and 
marines on board of some Chinese junks at the 
mouth of the river. 

During the conflict that ensued the English and 
French fought with most determined valor, but 
were greatly overmatched by the heavy guns of 
the forts. At four in the afternoon several of 
Admiral Hope’s vessels had been sunk, two were 
aground, he had twice shifted his flag from dis- 
abled vessels, many Chinese guns were still con- 
centrated on the craft displaying his pennant, and 
it was plain that he could not extricate himself 
from the hopeless fight without aid. 

He needed assistance from his reserves in the 
junks at the harbor mouth, but the junks could 
not go to him, as the ebb tide was so strong that 
the reserve boats, heavily laden with men, could 
not stem its force. It was at this juncture that 
Tattnall, after conference with Mr. Ward, deter- 
mined to repay the kindness which Admiral Hope 
had done to the Americans the day before. 

The British officer in charge of the reserve boats, 
finding it impossible to ascend the current, had 
come aboard the Tooey-Wan. He did not ask for 
assistance, but his plight was itself a strong 
appeal. Tattnall offered to tow the boats up 
to Admiral Hope’s assistance, and this kindness 
was gratefully accepted. 

While the boats were making fast to hawsers 
astern, Tattnall insisted that Mr. Ward and his 
suite should leave the Tooey- Wan, and go aboard 
one of the junks. Our courageous minister left 
under protest, but soon returned in one of the 
English boats, declaring that, as the Tooey-Wan 
was going under fire with his approbation, he 
would remain in her! 

At this time a young British officer came from 
the vessels engaged, having had two boats sunk 
under him in reaching the Tooey- Wan. He reported 
that Admiral Hope was dangerously wounded and 
had but six men left. 

Tattnall hastened to tow the boats through the 
British line to within a short distance of the 
admiral, whose flag was flying on the Cormorant. 
Then, casting them off, the American retired to 
the rear of the line near the French gunboat and 
anchored for the night, in a position which would 
enable him to aid the wounded, and rescue the 
crews of any boats that might be sunk. 

After anchoring, Tattnall thought he had not 
done enough. Probably his fighting blood was 
roused by sight of the hot action. He could not 
take part in it, but he could get a closer sniff of 
powder. He remembered that he had not yet 
thanked Admiral Hope for his chivalrous kindness 






— of the previous day— 


Tattnall had refrained from 
intruding while Hope was preparing 
for action. But now, with Hope in 


| action and badly wounded, our commodore, with 
|his flag-lieutenant, Mr. Trenchard, went in his 
| barge to visit the admiral. 

boats would be fired on by the forts, he sent one 
| Hope’s flag-ship, the Cormorant, a round shot 
| struck their boat, killed the coxswain and slightly 
| bruised the flag-lieutenant, but the Cormorant was 
| reached before the boat entirely filled. 


When the Americans were within a few feet of 


Tattnall, finding the admiral lying on his quarter- 


gunboat, placing her entirely at Tattnall’s disposi- | deck, badly wounded, informed him that he had 


tion and making the generous offer that he should 
hoist the American ensign and his flag-officer’s 


called to pay his respects, and to express his regret 
at his condition. After remaining on board the 


pennant over her. This offer Tattnall declined, | Cormorant about ten minutes our cool commodore 


but with a just appreciation of its kindness and 

the delicate compliment to our service. 
Fortunately a favorable wind sprang up and the 

Tooey-Wan was floated off at high water. But 





took advantage of an English boat that was pass- 
ing to return to the Tooey- Wan. 
The Cormorant was sunk shortly after this, and 


| the admiral shifted his flag to a fourth vessel, 
before this happened Tattnall had communicated | 


the Coromandel, thus evincing an indomitable 


with the Chinese commanders, who forbade him to | valor under almost hopeless circumstances. That 
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evening he sent a force ashore in boats to assail 
the forts by land, but his men were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Next day he continued the action, but 
six of the English vessels had been sunk, and the 
remainder had to withdraw. Tattnall returned to 
the Powhatan, but deferred his departure in order 
that the Tooey- Wan might tow to their ships at sea 
two boat-loads of the wounded English. 

The next morning Admiral Hope retired from 
the river, having lost four hundred and fifty seamen 
and marines, and thirty-one officers killed and 
wounded, out of twelve hundred men. 

Tattnall was greatly praised for his gallant 
conduct in the whole affair. It is true that he had 
violated neutrality, in giving aid to the English 
while they were at war with a nation friendly to 
us, and for this he was criticised. It was then that 
he made his famous reply: 

“I did my duty. Blood is thicker than water, 
and it was not for me to stand by and see men of 
my race massacred by barbarians.” 

In this opinion he was upheld not only by 
American popular approval, but by the national 
government. 


— 


FIREFLIES. 


As o’er the face of evening fair 
A shade of twilight came 

Lost sunbeams, 4 in her hair, 
Fell into drops of flame. 


Selected. —Charles Henry Liiders. 


——__<- oe ——_—_ 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter V. 
Lafe rescues an Officer, and finds his Cousin. 


Lafe had seen forest fires near Juno Mills, 

and there was nothing in his recollection of 
them to suggest great danger in this one. 
He was more interested for the moment in 
the young Ohio officer propped against the 
stump. This lieutenant was barefooted. A 
thief had evidently taken also his sash, sword 
and belt. 

He was evidently one of Red Pete’s vic- 
tims. The others could not be far away, 
among them Lafe’s problematical kinsman 
with the presentation watch. 

But finding a possible uncle was just now 
of less importance than finding a safe way 
out of the thicket. The smoke grew visibly 
thicker, and Lafe could detect, off to the left, 
the distinct crackling noise of flames. He 
dropped on one knee again, and patted the 
officer’s shoulder with decision. 

The young man moved his head restlessly, 
then opened his eyes and stared dully at Lafe. 

“Which way is the creek?” the drummer. 
boy shouted. 

The lieutenant, as if dazed, looked half- 
wonderingly into the boy’s face. Then he 
blinked, shook himself, and made a move to sit 
upright. He sank back with his mouth drawn 
awry by the severity of his pain, and forced the 
semblance of a laugh upon these pale lips. 

“I thought at first I was home, and you were 
my brother,” he said. 

“How bad are you hurt? Can you walk?” Lafe 
demanded. “We’ve got to get out of this. The 
woods are on fire, and the wind is blowing it dead 
this way. Where are you hit?” 

“Minie ball here—between the shoulder and the 
lung, I hope,” replied the other, indicating his 
left side. “It’s stiffened and I can’t lift myself. 
Help me on my feet, and I guess I can walk 
away.” 

Lafe put an arm under him and gave him his 
hand. The lieutenant, with a groan, set his teeth 
and scrambled up on his feet. He looked about 
him for an instant, and then hastily seated himself 
on the stump. 

“I’m dizzy for the 
must have lost so much blood. 


* 
minute,” he murmured. “I 
It’s afternoon, isn’t 


it?” 
“Past five. You’d better brace up now, and try 
to come on. Which way is it?” 


The officer looked vaguely around. “I hardly 
know,” he confessed. “I can just remember drag. 
ging myself off intothe swamp. I thought I should 
find some water, and I guess my strength gave out 
about here. Somebody came along and pulled off 
my boots and stockings, and went through my 
pockets, but I was too near dead to resist, and J 
kept my eyes shut.” 

“Well, you want to keep ’em open now. This 
must be the way out, according to the wind. That’s 
it; get your arm over my shoulder, and we’ll make 
a break.” 

They walked thus for a dozen steps or so, the 
officer leaning a little on Lafe’s right shoulder. 
Then the lieutenant stopped. 

“I’d rather you went ahead,” he called into the 
boy’sear. “The branches knock against my game 
side, this way. I'll keep behind you;” and so they 
went on again, Lafe pushing the saplings and 
boughs aside for the other. 

The smoke had become almost blinding now, as it 
sifted through the motionless air of the thicket. 
The noises had risen now into a pandemonium of 
uproar—on the left, the furious bellowing of the 
tempest and the flames, to the right a series of 
outbursts that shook the earth like mine explosions. 
It sometimes seemed to Lafe as if he distinguished 
the cheers and vague cries of men, off on the other 
side—and then back would come the chaotic din. 

Awed and deafened, the two pushed doggedly 
on, Lafe stealing glances over his shoulder, to see 
if the officer was following. He came, holding to 
the branches with his right hand for support, and 
striving to pick soft places for his bare feet among 
the stones and prickly ground vines. 

It had suddenly grown very hot. The heat began 
to sting Lafe’s forehead and eyes. They were 


advancing into the temperature of a veritable | 
The crackling noises to the left had | 


furnace. 
swollen all at once to an angry tumult close at 
hand. 

Looking up with smarting eyes through the 
pungent smoke, the boy beheld scattered flashes of 
flame dotting the murky shadows of the forest 
beyond, and even as he looked these tongues of 
fire ran forward under the wind with darting swift- 
ness. An imperative outcry behind Lafe called a 











halt. He turned as his companion reeled, clutched 
wildly at an ash sapling, and fell against it, his 
head hanging helplessly forward on his breast. 

“It’s no use,” he gasped, as the boy strode back. 
“I’m choking, and I’m played out. I can’t go 
another step.” 

He falteringly lifted one of his torn and bleeding 
feet, and put it down again. His arm slipped from 
around the sapling, and he would have fallen if 
Lafe had not caught him. 

“Why don’t you be a man!” the boy screamed 
shrilly through the tumult. 

A sort of angry desperation seized upon Lafe. 
He would drag this Ohio tenderfoot out of the fire 
in spite of himself. With rough energy he fitted 
his shoulder under the officer’s armpit, and drew 
his right arm forward in the determined clutch of 
both his hands. 

“Come on now, the best way you can. Never 
mind your feet or your shoulder either!” he yelled, 
and then, stiffening his back under the burden, he 
staggered forward. 

He could never afterward recal] anything defi 
nitely of how he did it, or how long it took. But 
through the shrivelling heat, through the murderous 
swoop of fire and smoke, somehow he came. All 


“i'm Steve 


at once there was the play of cooler air upon his 
face. Instead of the choking smoke and darkness 
he was wrapped about by a clean wind. It had 
grown suddenly daylight again. 

Bent almost double under his burden, he strove 
in vain to fill his lungs with this fresh air. It was 
dimly in his mind to straighten himself, and breathe 
in all he could hold. But the load on his back 
seemed to be pressing him further down, and 
whirling him round as well. 

Then he was lying face downward, on dry, soft 
earth with the sharp edges of stiff marsh grass in 
his hair. Something heavy lay across him. He 
rolled himself free from the encumbrance, and 
stretched himself out luxuriously on his back. 
The wind soughed pleasantly through the reeds 
about his head. 

He went to sleep, dreaming placidly as he dropped 
off that ordered swarms of men were passing 
through the tall grass close beside him, firing 
volleys and cheering as they fired. 

Four red points of light, at regular distances 
apart, and shining faintly against a broad canopy 
of blackness, was what Lafe, still lying on his 
back, beheld when he woke. He looked at them 
lazily for what seemed a long time, and did not 
care in the least what they signified. Then, quite 
without any effort, he knew that they were lanterns 
hung on a rope. 

There were sinuous lines of motion in the dark- 
ness above the lanterns, and these revealed them. 
selves to him as the sides of canvas-strips stirring 
in the wind. This, too, did not seem important, 
and he indolently closed his eyes again. 

A sharp cry, ringing abruptly out close at hand, 
awoke him more thoroughly. He even lifted his 
head a little, and saw many more lights—lanterns, 
kerosene lamps and tallow-dips stuck in bottles. 
They stretched out irregularly in all directions, 
illumining little patches of space, which seemed 
all the smaller by comparison with the vast blocks 
of deep shadows surrounding them. 

The radiance of many of these lights centred 
upon a broad table, about which several men were 
standing in their shirt-sleeves, and with aprons 
like butchers. There seemed to be another man 
lying on this table, and one of his legs was bared 
tothe thigh. Some of these shadowy figures moved, 
and another cry arose. Lafe shut his eyes, and 
turned away from the spectacle. 

There was now a rustle of straw under him, and 
he noted that his head was resting on a canvas 
pillow filled with straw. A strong smell, as of 
arnica, attracted his attention. Now he understood 
that he was in a hospital tent. 

He wondered where he himself had been hurt. 
Except for a general, dull aching of the muscles, 
he was conscious of no special pain. He tried 
opening and closing his fingers, and moving his 
toes. 

Each member seemed in working order. He 
passed his hands along his sides, and still found 
nothing anjiss. But his head certainly did ache. 

Vague recollection of the events of the day began 
to stir in his memory, but not at all in their right 
order. It seemed as if it was Foldeen Schell whom 
he had carried out of the burning woods, and 
nearer still in point of time seemed to be Red Pete’s 
stifling grip upon his neck. Then, somehow, his 
thoughts drifted to the watch and its inscription. 

He drowsily tried to think what this Lyman 
Hornbeck must be like—a gray-bearded old man 


1 








and a church-member, and yet only a lieutenant. 


So his vagrant fancy drifted about on the border- 


land of sleep. 


Suddenly there were voices close about him. | 


Half-opening his eyes, Lafe blinked at three or 
four torches which some soldiers were, holding up 
at the foot of his bed. A half-dozen officers were 
there as well, and the foremost one was General 
Boyce. 

The light hurt Lafe’s eyes, and he closed them. 
The general’s cheety voice remained in his ears, 
though, and conveyed so true a notion of the man 
that Lafe seemed to continue to behold him, the 
red torchlight heightening the glow of health on 
his round cheeks and shining in his brave, kindly 
eyes. 

“Oh, you'll be up and about in a day or two,” the 
general was saying, in a hearty, encouraging way. 
“Won’t he, surgeon-major?” 


“Well, inside a week,” answered another voice. | 


“The wound in itself wasn’t much. It’s the loss of 
blood that’s worst.” 

“Lieutenant,” the general went on, “if I don’t 
call you captain when you get back from your 
furlough, it won’t be my fault. You’ve been men 
tioned in the despatches. Your company’s tussle 





Hornbeck’s Son!” 


with the breastwork under the hill was as plucky a | 


thing as has been done to-day. 
you!” 

There was a rattle of spurs and swords, as if the 
group were moving, and then Lafe was conscious 
that the young Ohio officer spoke, as if from the 
very next bed. 

“O general,” he called out, “I'll save my own 
thanks for some other time! But I want you to 
take notice of this boy here. He’s one who ought 
to be mentioned in despatches. I’d have been 
roasted alive if it hadn’t been for him. He came 
into the woods and found me, and routed me up, 
and made me walk, and when I gave out he 
actually carried me right through the blaze. Talk 
about charging the breastwork! What he did was 
worth fifty of it.” 

Lafe felt through his closed eyelids that the 
torches were being held so as to cover him with 
their light. Oddly enough, he seemed without 
desire to look. 

“I won’t forget,” said the general. 
off is he?” 

“He was brought in with the lieutenant here,” 
returned the surgeon-major. “I 
myself. You were here, nurse?” 


Well, good luck to 


“How badly 


A woman’s voice took up the thread: “Poor little | 


fellow, he doesn’t seem to have been shot, but his 
head was laid open to the bone somehow. Doctor 
Alvord thought it must have been a horse’s hoof.” 

“We were both on the ground in the way when 
the big charge down the run was made,” explained 
the lieutenant. “He must have got trampled on. 
I think he’s a drummer in the brigade band. I 
noticed him when we went into line this morning.” 

“I wonder if it can be our Juno Mills boy,” broke 
in the general. Lafe felt that the great man was 
bending over close to him. “Some Dutchman in 
the band was telling a tremendous yarn about a 
youngster who went down alone into the breast 
work after it was deserted, and had a fight, single 
handed, with a baggage-thief, and played the deuce 
generally. Does anybody know whether he’s the 
same one?” 

Lafe could never understand afterward what 
ailed him to behave so, but at this he kept his 
breathing down to its gentlest possible form. The 
general and his attendants moved off down the 
aisles, halting with the torches at other bedsides to 
give cheer. Their going gave Lafe leisure for the 
thought which interested him most. 

The news that his head had been laid open to the 
bone had fascinated him. He put up a hand now 
and felt of his skull. It was covered all over with 
interlaced strips of stiff plaster encased in a soft 
linen bandage drawn tight. 

“Are you feeling all right?” 

It was the voice of the lieutenant. Lafe, proud 
of his plasters, opened his eyes and made out the 
young officer, propped up with a couple of straw 
pillows on the bed next his. 

“My head aches a little, that’s all,” said Lafe. 
“Say, we had a squeak for it, didn’t we?” 

“I sha’n’t forget it—nor you,” responded the 
other. 

“Cleveland’s in Ohio, aint it?” the boy asked, all 
at once pursuing a subject which had kept dodging 
in and out of his mind. “Perhaps you know an 
old man in one of the Ohio regiments—he must be 
getting along toward sixty—he’s a lieutenant, and 
his name’s Lyman Hornbeck. I was looking for 
him this afternoon when—when I lighted on you.” 





didn’t see him 








| The young officer, quite heedless of his ban 
dages, sat bolt upright and stared at Lafe as if too 
much amazed for words. 

“I don’t know what you’re driving at,” he said, 
| at last. “My name is Lyman Hornbeck, and I’m a 
| Cleveland man and a lieutenant—but I’m a long 
way off from sixty. You can’t mean my father’ 
He’s been dead two years. His name was Lyman. 
| Why, hold on! General Boyce said something 
about Juno Mills—my father came from near there 
—you don’t mean to say you’re a Hornbeck?” 

An irresistible impulse moved Lafe to craw! out 
of his bed and totter across to the other’s pallet 
He sat down on the edge of it, and leaned his hea: 
back on the officer’s two pillows. 

“Say, I’m Steve Hornbeck’s son,” he said, ‘‘and 
your father was my Uncle Lyme. Do you know, I 
kind of felt like takin’ a shine to you when you 
spoke to me early this morning.” 

The officer had put his arm affectionately round 
the boy’s neck. “Why, don’t you remember,” he 
cried, with pleased interest, “how I said I had a 
brother like you at home?” 

And 80 the two lay close together in a delighted 
gossip until the surgeon came, and laughingly but 
peremptorily drove them apart. They told him 

something of the strange story, and an 
attendant went out and found Foldeen, and 
brought him in, and he added many striking 
variations to the legend which now, by mid 
night, had become the talk of the brigade. 

General Boyce came back to the hospital 
tent purposely to see the boy from his own 
Dearborn County whom men were talking 
about. He nodded his head approvingly as 
he stood by the bedside and listened to Fol 
deen’s excited narrative of the lad’s fight 
with Red Pete. 

“I remember hearing of that fellow be 
fore,” he said. “We'll hang him in the 
morning, if we have to go without breakfast 
to do it.” 

Foldeen shook his head. “He is no good 
for hanging, dot Red Pete,” he explained. 
“When the fire is gone out by dot breastwork 
where he vas, maybe you find some char 
goals from him—und maybe two-dree buttons 
—dot’s all.” F 

The beautiful city by the lake wore its 
most velvety, green robes of June when 
Lieutenant Hornbeck, who had been home 
invalided for some weeks, was able at last 
to accept the reception which the good peo 
ple of St. Mark’s Church wished to hold in his 
honor. 

It seemed as if all Cleveland sought for 
admission to this festival of welcome to the 
brave young officer. Yet when he came in, 
leaning on his wife’s arm, and with the flush 
of honest pride mantling upon the pallor of 
his face, it turned out that the real hero of 
the evening was the wiry, brown-faced boy 
he brought with him. 

Lafe’s story had been told in many other places. 
They knew it by heart here in his new home, 
where henceforth he was to live with his cousin. 
He blushed many times that evening at the things 
admiring people said to his face about him, and he 
still says if folks will insist on discussing it, that 
the only interesting thing of the whole day was 
his taking a shine to his cousin before he knew 
who he was. HAROLD FREDERIC. 

(The end.) 


| om 
CATCHING SALMON. 


| The ingenious Method of netting them on the Annapolis 
River. 


Sportsmen fish with the rod, reel and fly; but if 
the fisherman is dependent upon bis catch for a 
living, he must use other implements. The usual 
way of catching salmon for the market is by the 
met; and this occupation is sufficiently exciting 
when pursued in the Annapolis River, which flows 
through the land of Evangeline in Nova Scotia. 

Not long after entering the Bay of Fundy one 
reaches, on its eastern shore, a narrow passage 
leading from the Annapolis Basin, into which flows 
| the Annapolis River. Fifteen miles up this stream, 
| at Bridgetown, a fisherman waits to receive us into 
| his hospitable home, and to show us his implements 
| before we leave for the fishing. These implements 
are very simple. In winter he has built, of very 
strong twine, a net some fifty feet long by fifteen 
wide. The size of the meshes varies, as, indeed, 
does the size of the net; usually they are about two 
and one-half inches wide. 

In the water this net “sets,” as the people express 
it, so that it has a bag or swell; and this bag will 
be carried by the current far under and several 

| feet beyond the fisherman’s boat. 

He provides two poles about four feet long for 
the ends of the net, and two about eight feet long. 











| In one end of each of these longer 
| poles a slit a half-inch wide and two 
| or three inches deep has been cut, 
| forming a sort of fork. A _ thick, 
strong peg runs through the tines 
| of this fork, in this manner: 
| Long ropes to reach across the 
| river and some good, heavy stakes 
are the other apparatus needed. The 
| boat which is best adapted to this kind of work is a 
| flat bottomed, square ended dory, because this 
double-fronted boat is stiff, stanch and not easily 
upset. 
Salmon are caught best in the Annapolis during 
| the last two hours of the eb) and the first half-hour 
of the flood tides. On account of the enormous 
tides of the Bay of Fundy, and the narrow inlet of 
Digby Gut, the tide, at Bridgetown, is nearly nine 
| hours ebbing, and turns in a very few minutes. 
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Then with a rush it rises to its full height in less 
than three hours. After the first half-hour of the 
flood the current is too strong for netting salmon. 

All being prepared, we push the flat-bottomed 
boat over the sedge grass, down the steep and very 
muddy bank of the river. We drift with the 





Netting Saimon. 


stream till we reach an unfrequented spot where, 
on both banks of the river, we drive the short 
stakes for the net. Fastening the rope to the 
stake on one side the river, our fisherman rows 
hard against the stream, making a diagonal course 
across. The force of the tide brings him to the 
other side just at the stake, for he has calculated 
to a nicety. 

While he is thus crossing, the net, laid in folds 
upon the stern seat of the boat, has fallen into the 
water. When he has attached the rope to the 
stake on the farther side the stream, the swift 
current ripples through its meshes. 

Then, hand over hand, the fisherman pulls the 
boat and himself, by aid of the net ropes, over to 
where we are waiting on the river bank at the first 
stake. We get on board, and again by the ropes 
we pull out into the stream, midway of the net. 

The law does not allow us to stretch our net 
entirely across the river; almost one-quarter of 
the width of the stream on each side is free. 

While at each end of the net there is but one 
rope, reaching from the net to the shore, the entire 
length of the net has two ropes, one at the top, che 
at the bottom, both running through the meshes. 
When “we reach midstream the upper rope is first 
hitched over two little cleats, one near each end of 
the boat. This done, we take the rope running 
through the bottom edge of the net, and pulling 
out the pegs in the two poles I have described, we 
pass the rope into the slits in the ends of the poles 
and again drive in the pegs. 

Thus the lower line of the net is securely fast- 
ened to our poles, which we then drive down into 
the water as far as they will reach, the peg end 
downward. They usually strike the river bed. 
We pass the upper rope of the net over the other 
ends of the poles. The shorter poles are bound at 
each end of the net, where it is fastened to the 
ropes attaching it to the shore, and thus keep the 
ends of the net stretched. The middle of the net is 
intended to swell or belly so as to form the bag. 

The diagram will show pretty well how the net 
is to be put into the water, and how it is to be 
fastened to the boat and the longer poles. 

Now we are ready. The fisherman sits at the 
stern of the boat; I sit at the bow. Each of us 
grasps lightly with one hand a few meshes of the 
net; we can tell if a fish comes to the net by 
feeling the creature’s touch against the meshes. 

Sometimes we wait for hours without a touch; 
and sometimes when it comes it is as light as a 
nibble—though it may be the strong blow of a 
fish darting heavily against the net. 

The dory rocks more slowly as the time of low 
tide approaches. The current makes a singing 
sound as it hastens through the meshes of the net. 

Salmon are very wary as well as daring. 
Sometimes they will swim around for hours after 
touching a net; but once headed in a certain 
direction, they are bound to go that way. At 
last, tired of waiting, the fish will rush headlong, 
with all his strength, and either break through 
the net or be caught. 

The fisherman has warned me to cry “Pull!” 
at the slightest touch felt on the net, saying, ‘It 
is better to pull up fifty times and catch nothing 
than to miss one fish.” 





The river runs slower, | 


and the drowsy motion of the boat makes our 
eyelids half-droop, when ‘‘Pull!’’ comes the word. 
Each of us seizes the end of the pole nearest him, 
and pulls up quickly until the two ropes—upper 
and lower—are together. 

Grasping both the ropes, the fisherman begins 
to “over haul’ the 
net, and finally a 
little flopping shows 
we've caught some- 
thing. Ah! Itis only 
a bass—two pounds, 
maybe. Never mind 
—he’|I be good for sup- 
per. Down goes the 
net again, and is se- 
cured as before. 

This time we do not 
have to wait very long. 
Indeed, we could not, 
for the tide is very near 
turning. The fisher- 
man feels the touch, 
cries out, “‘Pull!’’ Up 
comes the net, and 
‘over hauling” quick- 
ly, a ten-pound sal- 
mon, splashing and 
struggling, is tossed 
over into the boat, all 
tangled in the meshes. 

Now the tide has 
fairly turned, and our 
net will no longer 
‘set’ the way it is 
running. We bring 
up the poles, and hand 
over hand, pulling 
along the ropes, we 
throw the net over the 
other side of the boat. 
It falls well; we push 
down the poles once 
more, and our boat 
‘*sets’”’ on the flood 
tide toward the east, 
whereas for two hours 
previous we have been 
bracing against the 
westward ebb. In half 
an hour the quickly 
turning current will become too strong for us. If 
we have luck, we may take more now; but on the 
occasion which I have described we took but a sin- 
gle salmon, and had to be content with that; for 
the bass did not count. NarwanreL CuHILps. 
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¢ WITHIN. 
If sick thy soul with fear and doubt, 
And weary with the rabble din, 


n ne 

If. thou wouldst scorn the herd without, 
First make the discord calm within. 

Selected. —Lord De Tabley. 
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THE NICARAGUA TROUBLE. 

During a part of the months of April and May 
there seemed to be, on the surface, serious danger 
of war between Great Britain and the Republic of 
Nicaragua, with more than a remote possibility 
that our own government might be involved in the 
difficulty. 

The immediate cause of the trouble was the 
action of the Nicaraguan government in arresting, 
imprisoning and expelling several American and 
British citizens, among whom was Mr. Hatch, an 
English vice-consul, whose authority Nicaragua 
did not recognize. These men were accused of 
inciting sedition and trying to thwart the govern- 
ment in settling the matter of the Mosquito Coast. 
The real origin of the difficulty we will explain 
presently. 

The British government demanded reparation, 
and the payment of an indemnity of seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the acts of the Nicaraguan 
government. When the satisfaction and the money 
demanded were not forthcoming, a British naval 
force occupied the port. of Corinto on the Pacific 
Ocean. As soon as the government of Nicaragua 
was convinced that no help from without was to be 
expected, in its resistance of the British demands, 
it came under an obligation to pay the indemnity 
within a short time. Thereupon the force of 
British marines was withdrawn from the soil of 
the republic. 

What is known as the ‘“‘“Mosquito Coast’ is a 
strip of land about one hundred and twenty miles 
in length and forty in width which forms the 
southeast—Atlantic—coast of Nicaragua. It is 
occupied by the Mosquito tribes, a native people 
of mixed Indian and negro blood. In 1839, on 
the break-up of the confederation of Central 
America, it established a separate government 
under a native king acknowledging the sovereignty 
of Great Britain. 

No one seems to have objected, either to the crea- 
tion of a local administration for the reserve, or to 
the person selected to rule it; but the arrangement 
which subordinated him to a European potentate 
not only called forth the protests of the other 
Central American republics, but attracted the 
powerful opposition of the United States. It was 
a direct violation of the ‘‘Monroe doctrine.” 

Our government, after long negotiations with 
the English, finally secured recognition of its 
attitude on the question by what is known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, signed in 1850, which 
made it impossible for the Mosquito reserve to 








become a British colony. 


In a further treaty signed at Managua between 
Great Britain and Nicaragua in 1860, the English 
renounced all claims to a protectorate over the 
Mosquito tribes, and Nicaragua was recognized as 
suzerain. 

After the death of the native ruler of the 
Mosquito reserve who was in power when these 
events took place, Nicaragua refused to recognize 
his successor. Gradually the republic assumed 
more and more authority over the territory; and 
at last it claimed and began to exercise full control. 
For a time the Mosquito tribes resisted, and were 
encouraged to some extent by Americans, and 
still more by British residents. 

Yet it was a victory for order when the Nica- 
raguans, hauling down the Mosquito flag, finally 
reorganized the country under their own laws. 
And as no native rights were trampled upon, there 
being no native government worthy of the name, 
the consent of the United States and British gov- 
ernments was soon obtained to the new order of 
things. 

The recent difficulties were caused by the refusal 
of some of the foreign residents to acquiesce in 
the change. But—now that the international dis- 
pute is settled—there will probably be no further 
agitation against the complete absorption of the 
Mosquito country. ‘ 

The only interest our government and people 
had in the late trouble was this: according to the 
**Monroe doctrine,”’ which all parties accept, we 
cannot permit any European nation to increase its 
territorial possessions on this continent. Great 
Britain was justified in demanding indemnity, 
and we could not object to her occupying Corinto 
temporarily as a means of enforcing payment. 
But we should resist a permanent occupation of 
American soil, or even such an indefinite tenure as 
England has exercised in the case of Egypt. 


+ 
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A SHOOTING STAR. 

From Ariadne’s crown 
qomeineng case flashing down, 
Over the distant town, 
Over the river and sleeping farms ; 
The planets above d to wink 
As they watched the traveller sink ; 

And motherly Earth, I think, 

May have folded a little lost star in her arms. 
Selected. —Edith M. Thomas. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN CITIES. 

The application of reform principles to the civil 
service in this country began with an executive 
order by General Grant. A few years later came 
Congressional legislation regulating Federal ap- 
pointments. Now the reform is extending, slowly, 
it is true, to states and cities. There are as yet 
but three states, Massachusetts, New York and 
lilinois, which provide by statute for filling | 
municipal offices by the competitive system. The) 
city election in Chicago in April marks an impor- 
tant step in advance, as being the first occasion on | 
which the principle of civil service reform has been 
accepted by a direct vote of the people. | 

The municipal civil service reform law, enacted | 
by the Illinois Legislature in March, becomes 
operative in any city whenever, on the petition of 
a certain number of citizens, the question is sub- 
mitted to the vote of the people, and the provisions 
of the law are accepted by them. This was what 
happened in Chicago. 

Righteous indignation had been aroused in the 
public mind by certain flagrant abuses in the city 
administration. It was felt to be insufficient to 
displace one set of officials with another. The 
work of reform was clinched by the adoption of a 
law which absolutely prohibits some of the prac- 
tices by which municipal misrule had been 
buttressed. 

In the New York law, the weak point is that it 
leaves too large a discretion to mayors in the 
appointment of examiners and in the enforcement 
of regulations. Given a spoilsman for mayor, 
the law can be made a cover for some of the worst 
evils of the old system of political appointments. 
Good results have been secured in cities where the 
authorities were sincerely in favor of the reform, 
but there has not been the general progress that 
would have been possible under a uniform and 
compulsory system. Only in two cities, New 
York and Brooklyn, and in them only recently, 
has the attempt been made to bring laborers within 
the classified service. 

The Massachusetts law applies to all cities, and 
is uniformly administered through a state board 
of examiners. It is applicable, also, to towns of 
twelve thousand population which ask to be 
included in it, and one town has availed itself of 
the privilege. In cities outside of Boston the 
rules are not extended over laborers unless an 
appropriation is made for the purpose of registra- | 
tion by the city government; but two of the cities | 
have provided for this extension. 

The Illinois law differs from the others in the | 
provision requiring acceptance by the people of | 
any city before it takes effect. As it is difficult to | 
concentrate public attention upon an abstract | 
question, this provision was regarded with distrust 
by reformers; but if the new order of things 
works well in Chicago, it is probable that the | 
example of the chief city of the state will be 
imitated. One valuable feature of the law is that 
it includes the labor service in its scope; another, 
that it prohibits political assessments. 

To a large extent, the power of political bosses | 
in cities depends upon their control of appoint- 
ments. The following which makes bosses dan- | 
gerous at caucuses and in elections is composed | 
chiefly of men who are, or who wish to be, in the | 











employ of the city. When conditions are changed 
so that men who have influential friends stand no 
better chance of getting offices than those who 
have none, the power of the bosses will be under- 
mined. 

The application of reform *principles, therefore, 
works -a gain in two directions: It secures better 
service in that men are appointed because of 
ascertained fitness, and it thwarts the bosses who 
are after a chance to plunder the treasury. 

Reform laws, in order to secure the best results, 
must not be subject to the caprice of local author- 
ities, and they must include provisions for the 
registration of laborers as well as employés in 
more responsible positions. 


o 
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A NEGRO’S GRATITUDE. 


A wealthy slave-owner of the cotton belt entered 
the Southern army, fought bravely and brilliantly, 
and died in one of the closing battles of the war. 
His widow was left penniless, with large planta- 
tions encumbered with mortgages, and a hundred 
or more emancipated negroes who had ceased to be 
her property. 

Her business affairs were mismanaged by agents 
and lawyers, and she lost one plantation after 
another. Her health failed, and in her old age she 
became wholly dependent upon one of her former 
slaves. 

This negro was grateful to her for having given 
him a start after the war. Learning from experi- 
ence that she could not manage her plantations 
successfully, she had rewarded the fidelity of a 
small group of emancipated slaves by deeding over 
to them outright small farms. This negro received 
in this way a farm of twenty-six acres with a cabin. 

He prospered from the outset. He made a living 
out of his ground, and saved every year a little 
money. In the course of a few years he bought 
another farm and doubled his resources. Other 
purchases followed, until he was a truck farmer 
with considerable wealth. 

He did not forget his old plantation mistress in 
his prosperity. When she had lost all her property, 
and there was no other friend to take care of her in 
her old age, this negro rescued her from destitu- 
tion. He became her most faithful friend. 

Both are still living. On the first day of every 
month the negro farmer draws a check for one 
hundred dollars, and sends it to the aged lady 
whose slave he was in his boyhood. At first she 
was unwilling to b his pensioner, but he 
pressed help upon her with tears in his eyes, telling 
her that he would never have got on in the world 
if she had not generously aided him by giving him 
the first farm. 

His bounty is now her only resource, and no mil- 
lionaire in the land is happier than he is when 
“pay-day” comes around, and he can send his 
check to his kind-hearted “old missis.” 

The other negroes whom she befriended after 
the war have been either improvident or ungrateful, 
but one at least had the energy and thrift required 
for making him a well-to-do farmer, and the heart 
to take compassion on a friendless and unfortunate 
woman who had once been kind to him. 

This is a true story, which illustrates the tender 
feeling sometimes existing between the negro and 
his former master, and the gratitude which good 
treatment may inspire even in a despised race. 
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RUSTIC WITCH - LORE. 


In the Cornhill Magazine recently a young doctor 
reJated some of his curious experiences with rustic 
superstitions in a remote country town of England. 
His pride, on his arrival, was rather hurt to find 
that the villagers shared their esteem for ability in 
the art of healing between himself and an old 
woman in a back alley whom they called a “white 
witch.” They usually went to her for slight ail- 
ments, or in the beginning of more serious ones, 
and it was only upon the symptoms becoming 
alarming that they appealed to him. He found the 





| belief in charms and spells nearly universal. 


An elderly man whom he was called to treat for 
lumbago seemed troubled more than by any pain 
he experienced by his astonishment to think that he 
had got the lumbago at all, properly fortified as he 
was by the wearing of the skin of a cat killed by 
his own hand on the twelfth of May. 

“Everybody knew,” he said, “that a catskin 
dating from the demise of an unfortunate pussy on 
that particular date was a sure preventive against 
lumbago—yet lumbago he had. Did the doctor 
suppose, he asked, that there being a few yellow 
hairs in the fur could have made the difference? 
Yellow was of course a bad color for rheumatics, 
and he had once known a man who wore a yellow 
necktie during a Halloween walk, and died of 
rheumatic fever afterward. He thought there really 
must have been yellow in that cat’s fur; there was 
nothing else to account for it.” 

Again, the young doctor was summoned by an 
aged woman who was suffering from nothing worse 
than fright, though she was really quite ill and 
nervous, because she had found a dead adder and 
a dog’s tail lying crossed upon her doorstep when 
she opened her cottage door in the morning. Some- 
body had bewitched her, she averred, and she 
imparted to the physician the name of the person 
she suspected with a solemn injunction to reveal it 
in case she died, which she fully expected to do. 

He comforted her as best he could, and left her 
some simple remedies, and in a few days she was 
much better. But she did not give the credit to the 
doctor, according it instead to the fact of having 
fortunately remembered to sleep with a Bible 
under her pillow to break the evil spell. 

Fits and other illnesses were often accounted 
for by the witchcraft theory, while for the affliction 
of a squint an origin which placed the blame upon 
the squint-eyed person rather than any mysterious 
unknown, was sometimes assigned,—especially if 
he were of a prying disposition,—since any one who 
spied upon a couple engaged in courting would 
squint within the year. 

Oddest and most piteous of all was the case of a 
little, dwarfish lad of eighteen who consulted the 
doctor to see if anything could be given him to 
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make him grow. He seriously stated as the cause | 
of his misfortune that ten years before he had | “that the teapot, though a large one, had a very | ™on nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use | 


robbed a wren’s nest, by mistake, for that of some | short spout!” 


bird less innocent and tiny, and of course had 
never grown since, as was to be expected of any 
one who robbed a wren. 


Nothing could be done for him, though the doctor | > 
was assured by the village wiseacres that if imme- | gerated stories are told by people who honestly 


diately upon discovering his mistake the boy had 
buried the young wrens in a churchyard at mid- 
night, he would have experienced no ill effects and 
would have grown duly to the proper stature of a 
man. 


* 
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AN OLD CLERGYMAN. 


Years ago there lived in Connecticut an old min- 
ister who was quite celebrated for his wit. Many 
of his sayings have been preserved and handed 
down from father to son. 

In a meeting of ministers one day a sermon was 
read, and according to custom, criticised. It had 
been read in the old, well-known singsong tone. 
One minister objected to the tone of the sermon, 
and another found fault with something else. The 
old doctor sat quietly in his corner until his turn to 
speak came. 

“If you take away the tone,” he said, dryly, ‘it 
seems to me there would be little left.” 

While travelling in the Western country he 
learned to shave without the aid of a mirror. Long 
afterward, while attending some gathering of min- 
isters, he got up early, and was discovered by his 
friend standing face to a blank wall to perform the 
act of shaving, although there was a good mirror 
in the room. In answer to his friend’s surprised 
question, he said he had not used a looking-glass 
for thirty years. 

“The last time I looked in one,” he said, with a 
curious drawing in of the corners of his mouth that 
always accompanied a joke, “I got so little encour- 
agement I thought I wouldn’t try it again.” 

He did not generally enjoy having a joke turned 
on himself, but sometimes he fully appreciated it. 
One day a shiftless neighbor called, and asked if 
he had a wheelbarrow. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman, “but I don’t lend 
gs 

“Well,” said the neighbor, promptly, “did I ask 
for it?” 

This pleased the old minister so much that the 
neighbor presently departed trundling the cher- 
ished wheelbarrow with the old man’s full consent. 


* 
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COMMON SENSE. 


Carrying on the government is nothing more, in 
fact, than carrying on the people’s business. That 
a mail-carrier, a treasury clerk, or a patent exam- 
iner should be selected solely because he holds 
certain views on the income tax or the silver ques- 
tion is absurd enough; yet it is not more absurd 
than was the old method of using all places, small 
as well as great, as partisan rewards. 

Take a single illustration of the workings of the 
old plan. In the Railway Mail Service a careful 
record is kept of errors made by the men. Before 
the election of 1884 there was one error to about 
fifty-six hundred pieces of mail handled. 

The new administration began turning out the 
experienced men to put in “party workers.” The 
record of errors rose at once. By the end of 1885 
it was one to every forty-two hundred pieces 
handled; the next year it rose to one in every 
thirty-three hundred. When the new men became 
used to the work, the number of errors began again 
to decrease rapidly. 

But the election of 1888 brought another change 
in the party color of the administration. Once 
more the places in the Railway Mail Service were 
used for political ends, and the ratio of errors 
instantly rose, becoming finally one error to twenty- 
eight hundred pieces. 

Here, happily, the see-saw ended, for the Rail- 
way Mail Service was placed under the Civil 
Service Reform law, and despite another change in 
party supremacy, the ratio of errors fell to one in 
seven thousand, and is still falling. 

Experience and skill are good things to have 
employed in the people’s business. 
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TOO MANY AMERICANS. 


It is not quite safe to criticise Americans in the 
“higher circles” of British society, unless the critic 
has studied thoroughly the pedigree of those whom 
he addresses. So many American girls nowadays 
are becoming a part of the “effete” aristocracy of 
the Old World! 

Not long ago, at a reception given in Rome at the 
British Embassy, an Italian baron, who was pre- 
sented to the Duchess of Manchester, sighed deeply, 
as with relief, and said to her: 

“Ah! How glad I am to get away from those 
Americans there! We come across them every- 
where, don’t we, duchess? You can’t imagine how 
happy I am to converse with you—there is such a 
contrast between the manners of English and 
American women!” 

The duchess let him go on as long as he liked in 
this way, and then said, with a gracious smile: 

“Perhaps you are right, baron; but being myself 
an American, I am no doubt incapable of judging.” 

The baron wished that the floor would swallow 
him up, and reflected that he should have known, 
as every one else did, that the Duchess of Man- 
chester was a New Yorker. 


* 
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GOOD HINT. 


Although it has been said that puns belong to the 
lowest order of wit, there are occasions when a 
well-timed pun serves an excellent purpose. 

One of these occasions was improved a good 
many years ago by a Boston man, honored and 
beloved by all who knew him. It was at the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the “Tea Party,” which was 
held in Faneuil Hall. The first speaker said that, 
to him, the card of invitation, which bore a large 
teapot, gave a delicate intimation which he should 
endeavor to bear in mind, as he doubted not the 
other speakers would also. 








| 


“1 noticed,” said he, with the utmost gravity, | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com. | 


THE OCEAN’S WAVES. 


There are few things about which more exag- 


mean to speak only the truth than about the steep- 
ness and height of ocean waves. The excitement 
attending a storm at sea is so great that even the 
coolest observer is apt to lose his power of accurate 
judgment, and the waves amid which his ship is 


tossing and plunging impress his imagination as if | 
'Art Needlework ana dealers in 


they were really “mountain high.” 


So a person riding in a small boat on a rough sea 
imagines that the waves into whose trough he 
sinks with a sickening sense of going to the bottom 
are not only of enormous height, 
— resemble walls of water rather than long 
slopes. 

he truth is that it is very rare for waves at sea, 
even in a furious storm, to exceed thirty feet in 
height. In exceptional tempests they may reach 
sixty feet. 

Doctor Schott, a German savant, finds that in the 
trade-winds the waves average only five or six feet 
in height. 
them to be at least twice as high. 





ut that their | 


The ordinary observer would estimate | 


The harder the wind blows, the faster the waves | 


run and the steeper they become; yet they are 
never as steep as they seem to be. In an ordinary 
wind the slope of a wave is about one foot in thirty- 
three; in a storm it becomes one foot in seventeen 
or eighteen. In other words, the slope of storm 
—— is only ten or eleven degrees from the hori- 
zontal. 


The impression of great steepness that the waves | 
ve to one in a small boat is due to the swiftness | 


of their passage. Onl 


a few seconds elapse while 
the boat is being lifte 


from the trough to the crest 


of a wave several hundred feet in length. The | 


feeling is that of being driven up the face of a cliff 
of water. 


FAULT OF THE TYPE-WRITER. 
The Telegraph Age prints a letter alleged to have 


been written by a newspaper reporter who used a | 


type-writer from which the letters “f” and “k” 
were missing. The editor, it appears, had com- 
plained about the condition of the reporter’s copy. 
Here follows the reporter’s apology : 

MR. EDITOR.—Mistaques are liable to happen in 
the best ov regulated phamilies, and to ty pe-writers 
as well. 
but the “eph” and “cay” 


It is, indeed, a very unphortunate aphair, | 
phell out and are lost. | 


This morning I called at the orphice ov the gentle. | 


man phrom whom I rent this outphit, but phailed 
to phind him in; in phact, the “orphice cid” says 
he will not return phor oer or phive days. I do 
not lique the loox ov this variety ov spelling my- 
selph, but will get the specials aphter a phashion. 
I, myselph, consider this no joque, but a serious 
aphair. Phaithphully yours, 
J. LOGAN. 


TRUE ART. 


John Ruskin said that in matters of criticism one 
should never come to particulars, for authors are 
apt to come down upon you with “authorities”’— 
there being an authority for almost every absurdity 
that can be committed, either in literary or practi- 
cal matters. In a letter to a college friend Ruskin 
writes: 


The object in all art is not to inform, but to sug- 
gest; not to add to the knowledge, but to kindle 
the imagination. He is the best poet who can by 
the fewest words touch the greatest number of 
secret chords of thought in his reader’s own mind, 
and set them to work in their own way. 

To put plain text into rhyme and metre is easy; 
not so to write a passage which every time it is 
remembered shall suggest a new train of thought, 
a new subject of delighted dream. It is this mystic 
secrecy of beauty which is the seal of the highest 
art, which only opens itself to close observation 
and long study. 


HOW HE TOOK IT. 


An exchange tells a story of a Scotch minister 
whose physician ordered him to drink beef tea. 
The next day, when the doctor called, the patient 
complained that the new drink made him sick. 


“Why, sir,” said the doctor, “that can’t be. I'll 
try it myself.” 

As he = he poured some of the tea into a 
skillet and set it on the fire. Then, having warmed 
it, he tasted it, smacked his lips, and said: 

“Excellent, excellent!” 
we. said the minister, “is that the way ye sup 
“Of course. What other way should it be suppit? 
It’s excellent.” 

“It may be gude that way, doctor; but try it wi’ 
the cream and sugar, man. Try it wi’ that, and see 
hoo ye like it.” : 


WHY HE WANTED IT PRINTED. 


Compositors are supposed to be able to decipher 
all kinds of handwriting, even that of editors and 
ministers. On this point Mr. Robert Clark, the 
Edinburgh printer, used to tell a story. 


Prof. Lindsay Alexander came into our office 
one Friday with the manuscript of a sermon. 

“You must let me have proofs of this to-morrow,” 
he said. 

I told him the time was too short. He must give 
us a few days longer. 

“No,” he said. “I must preach this sermon to- 
morrow. It is a special sermon. I wrote it ten 
years ago, and now I can’t make out a word of it.” 


LEFT BEHIND. 


At one time there were four grounds for exemp- 
tion from military service, the last one being “a 
manifest permanent physical disability.” 


One day a qoane man from a rural district, who 
had been drafted, claimed exemption from service. 
He was asked as to the several grounds for exemp- 
tion, and replied in the negative to each of the first 


three. 
Finally he was asked, “Have you any manifest 
permanent at ne disability?” 
“N.no,” replied the young man, doubtfully, “I 
haven’t got any with me as I know of, but I think 
likely there’s some to home; my wife pervides me 
with ’most everythin’.” 


HIT THE MARK. 


The Detroit Free Press reports this dialogue 
between a scribbler and his friend: 


“Why don’t you ever write any poetry, Scribe?” 
asked the friend. 

“I did write a poem once—an ‘Ode to Oblivion.’ ” 

“Indeed! What became of it?” 

“It reached its destination.” 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. {Adr. | 





SUMMER TOUR IN EUROPE 


for Young People, chaperoned, limited in number 
and select. Address J. H. ROTH, Peoria, Illinois. 








° 
New England Conservatory ot Music 
(The Leading Conservatory of Amvrica.) 
Founded by Dr. E. Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. | 
Calendar free. FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! M’g’r, Boston. | 


M. Heminway & Sons Silk Co. 


74 & 76 Greene St., New York, 


Solicit correspondence with teachers of 





Art Embroidery Materials 


at Seashore and Mountain Resorts. 


showing 200 Shades furnished 


Sample Card 
for 10 Cents. Stamps taken. 
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E “Borden” Switches 
and Bangs. -} 


Something New in 
Hair Goods. 


Made Eatirely from | 
HAIR. 


No Lace, Wire Stems 
or Cords. 


Every Lady should see 
these exclusive styles. 
On receipt of sample 
shade we will mail 
them to responsible 
parties throughout the 
++ U. S. for home inspection and approval. No 
7” money required until goods are received and if 
Le unsatisfactory may be returned to us. 

Our Catalogue mailed free. 


he 
++ JOHN MEDINA, 45la Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Ka 1 L 
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THE STANDARD 
“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No wires to clog spout. 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. Agents 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. Wanted. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


THE BRAID THAT IS KNOWN 












THE WORLD AROUND. 
For Binding Skirts 


A Good Worsted Braid. 


ALWAYS INSIST ON GOFF’S. 





AU 


NEILL’S, 


IMPORTERS AN 
Millinery, 
Glassware, House 


Fine 





Dry Goods, 


SU. 


Sixth Avenue, 
20th to 2ist Streets, 
NEW YORK. 

D RETAILERS, 


Fancy Goods, China, 


Furnishings, Etc. 
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A Perfect Garment 
For Travelling or Wet Weather. | 


Cravenette Water-proof Serge Overgarments 
in Blue and Black English Serges, light in 





Weight, Elegant in appearance. No Odor. 
Warranted Rain-proof. 
Single Military Cape,- $7.98. 
Double Military Cape, - 8.75. + 


THERE IS NOTHING EQUAL TO 





ed 


Perfect Summer Outing 
Dresses. 


Ladies’ Outing Suits in Malaga Duck; Blazer 
Jackets and Full Skirts. Dark and Light Color- 
ings, Stripes and Figures, also Solid Tan, White 
and Navy. 


$1.98 Each. 


When ordering by Mail please state Bust Measurement. 





All Purchases delivered by EXPRESS F 


REE OF CHARGE at any point within 


100 Miles of New York City. 











Warranted All-Wool. 









Choice of Light or 
Dark Mixed Cassi- 
Blue or Black 
Fine Twill Serges $11.00. 
These Suits are sewed 
with Silk, Buttonholes Silk- 
worked, 








meres. 


Buttons sewed 
strongly with linen thread 
No ‘‘Job Lots’’of Wool- 


ens ever enter our fac- 






tory. Wedo not buy 
the ‘‘mistakes’’ of 


4 


the woolen mills. 












BALDWIN the CLOTHIER, 


Fulton and Smith Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Fashionable Cut. 
















Made for best trade. 


You run 







no risk in 
buying Clothing of us. 


We have a reputa- 







tion at stake. For 27 
years we have been large 
makers and retailers of 
Clothing in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Send your Chest, 
Waist, 
Inner Seam Trou- 








Sleeve and 








sers Measure. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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THE TATTERED FLAG. 


L 
What a line of them, brave and bright, flags that toss 
n the summer breeze 
Bars ow opimscn and bars of white — cluster’d stars like 
the 


p eldes: 
Nota rent in the shining silk, not a stain that the eye 


can see 
Hands that fashioned them white as milk—very fair 
should the emblem be! 


Il. . 

Ah! but yonder what tattered thing, shreds and 
ribbons of shabby rags’ 

Sure, a mockery— fit to swing just as a foil to the 
brighter flags! 

Dark the gash in the azure field—stars thrust out—and 
the wide-mouth’d wounds 

Left to gape with their lips unsealed! 
it goes its rounds! 


Sport for all, as 


Il. 
What! a cheer and a three times three swelling up for 


the tattered ng ? 
Staff held high for the crowd to see, all hats doffed to 


e dingy rag 

Brothers’ blood for the stains, you say? Foeman’s lead 
for the rents uncouth ? 

Gleam of those lost stars led the way storming straight 
to the cannon’s mouth ? 


IV. 

Well, then, thus do I make amend—fling my cap as the 
flag goes WA ‘ : 
Count no cost of the breath I spend—who cheers lustier, 


you or I? 
Brave old flag with its flaunting shreds! deur old flag 
w ts spattered blue! 
Cheer it on, with uncovered heads—think in what hail 
of death it flew! 


Breezy. shred in the rippling wind tells its tale of the 
itter fight; P 
Soldiers stricken and dropt behind, columns shattered 


eft and right; 
Shriek of the wounded, and, overhead, shriek of the 
awful wraith-like shel 


1 
Hard-claspt hands of the ghastly dead; blaze of the 
guns like the glare of hell. 
vi. 
Who that lived through it came away whole in body or 


whole in mind, 
Spirit tuned to the light and gay, fit to trifle with 
human-kind 1 
All were torn like the flags they bore, all came back 
with the wound and stain ; 
Haunted by battles, they fight them o’er still in the 
smoke of the purpled plain! 
vil. 
Hail to the flag with its broken staff! hail to the heroes 
who bore it through! 
Bitter the cup which the 
praise and the honor due. 
Lift up the flag to the smiling sun, lift it up to dear 
reedom’s sky; 
Let it tell of the battles won—tell of the graves where 
the victors lie! 


Original. 


dared to quaff—equal the 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





+o 
DAWN. 
The earth awakes with a passionate thrill 
from the icy thrall of her wiuter dreams, 
The hawthorns bloom on the opposite hill 
Where the shadows slant to the curving streams. 
Orioles, swallows and bluebirds cena 
ch heavenly voice that soars and sings, 
With a rapturous rush of exulting song, 
And a tremulous flutter of glancing wings. 
So mnch more than we know is meant, 
So much meré than we ask is given, 
That our hearts are filled with a sweet content 
And our pulses stilled with the peace of heaven. 
Original. FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
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GIFTS OF JEWELRY. 


An unusual! incident is said to have occurred at 
a large meeting held in the city of New York in 
behalf of home mission work. Some of the men 
and women who were giving their lives to the relig- 
iously destitute sections of the West, and to the 
poor in the slums of our great cities, had made 
appeals for help in their self-sacyificing work, but 
the audience had listened to them without enthu- 
siasm. There seemed to be but one response to 
their pleading: the times were bad. Nobody had 
money to give. 

Suddenly a woman, well known for her practical 
benevolence, rose in the audience, and after very 
earnest remarks upon personal self-denial and the 
necessity of the spirit of sacrifice in Christian life, 
took from her belt a black object, and held it up. 

“It is my watch,” she said. ‘It is enclosed in 
steel, and is good enough for anybody. Ought 
we to wear gold and jewels when we cannot give 
money to carry on the work of our Master ?”’ 

The effect produced by her earnestness and 
sincerity was unexpected and startling. The 
great audience seemed moved as by the uplifting 
touch of a great Hand. One man sitting on the 
platform slowly drew out his gold watch, looked 
at it regretfully, and then laid it on the altar. 

There was a moment’s pause. Then another 
man did the same. Immediately others drew 
out their watches or their costly scarf-pins, and 
carried them to the platform. Women tugged at 
their rings; took jewelled pins from their dresses ; 
loosened their bracelets and chains, and carried 
them up to the glittering heap. The aisles filled 
with the eager throng, each bearing his offering. 

When the treasure thus freely given was valued, 
it was found that a large amount had been gained 
with which to keep up the good work. 

In the beginning of this century the Prussian 
king instituted an order of Knighthood for those 
who sacrificed themselves for their country. The 
badge is an iron cross. 

Every year a book is published in England 
contajning the names of the men and women of 
the first distinction in the empire. .The list begins 
with the sovereign and contains the highest officers 
of state with the heads of noble families, which 
for centuries have held rank and power. 

In the same book is a list of the officers and 
men entitled to wear the plain little Victoria cross, 
some of them plebeian names, obscure private 
soldiers or sailors. But royalty itself may envy 


these men their insignia, for it means that they are 
foremost in the nation in self-sacrifice and bravery. 
| We cannot carry rank, or money, or jewelry 
| with us into the grave to which we all are hurrying. 
| But who would not be glad to wear there the little 
| iron cross if it meant that he had suffered and 
| given up much for Christ and humanity ? 
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AN ECCENTRIC ORGANIST. 


Dr. Sebastian Wesley, organist of Winchester 
Cathedral, England, was noted for his eccentricity, 
which sometimes tempted him to behave as a bar- 
barian. Sir George J. Elvey, in his “Reminis- 
cences” of an organist’s life in the royal chapel at 
Windsor, tells an interesting story of Wesley’s bad 
manners and subsequent apology. Mr. Tuckerman, 
an American, had gone to England to study cathe- 
dral music. His plan was to visit the organist of 
each cathedral in turn, observe for two or three 
months his style of playing, and make notes on 
the character of the music. In course of time Mr. 
Tuckerman asked Sir George, with whom he had 
formed a friendship, for a letter of introduction to 
Doctor Wesley. 


Elvey had defeated Wesley in competition for the 
Gresham gold medal, given for the best anthem, 
and also for the position of organist of St. George’s 
Chapel. Wesley had never forgotten these defeats, 
and his feelings toward the victor were far from 
friendly. However, Sir George wrote him a letter 
introducing Tuckerman, armed with which the 
American student presented himself at Wesley’s 
door, and was ushered into the drawing-room. 

On Wesley’s appearance, Tuckerman stated the 

urpose of his visit, and handed him Elvey’s letter. 
Hie tore open the epistle, read it, and threw it into 
the fire, exclaiming: ‘“Elvey! Who is Elvey?” 

Then he or the bell violently, and the man- 
servant rushed in. 

“John,” said the master, loudly, ‘this man is an 
impostor! Show him the door!” 

The door was shown to the angry American, 
who, making his way back to Windsor, reported to 
Sir George the reception he had met with from the 
Winchester organist. Sir George made the best 
excuse he could, and the unpleasant subject was 
allowed to drop. - 

But on Saturday fortnight there was another 
exhibition of Wesley’s eccentricity. A telegram 
was put into Elvey’s hands which ran thus: “Send 
down your friend Tuckerman. I have put up ‘The 
Wilderness’ for him to hear to-morrow. 

“What shall I do?” asked Tuckerman, when 
Elvey put the telegram in his hands. 

“I don’t like to urge you, but if you will take my 
advice you will go.’ 

Tuckerman went, although most readers will 
wonder how he eould do it. Wesley received him 
courteously, gave him a room in his own house, 
and after dinner took him to the cathedral, where 
for two hours he played the organ in his best 
manner. 

On Sunday pening: “Wesley in E” was the ser- 
vice; at evenseng the anthem was “The Wilder- 
ness,” played as Wesley alone could play it. When 
Tuckerman returned to,Windsor, on Monday, he 
said he had thoroughly enjoyed his visit. 

“The Wilderness” was the anthem Wesley had 
sent in for the Gresham prize, when Elvey gained 
it. The anthem was returned to him, scored all 
over by the examiners, and he had it framed and 
hung in his room. It was once the occasion of a 
witticism from Dr. Stephen Elvey, the organist of 
New College, Oxford, and Sir George’s brother. 

He and esley were discussing some knotty 
point in music, and at length Wesley, finding he 
was getting the worst of the argument, exclaimed: 
“E vey, you’re a bear! I won’t talk to you any 
ar 
“Well,” replied 
your ‘Wilderness. 





Elvey, “if Tam, I won’t growl in 
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APPLE RUST. 


Who that has seen a cider-press in operation has 
not admired the deep, rich, golden-brown or golden- 
red color that the juice of the apples assumes as 
it gathers in the receptacles? This characteristic 
hue of cider is almost as pleasing to the eye as the 
flavor of the fresh, sweet juice is to the sense of 
taste. It reminds one of the colors of the autumn 
landscapes amid which the apples have ripened. 
But science says that cider owes its beautiful color 
to the fact that it oxidizes or rusts. 


A_ French chemist has recently shown that the 
—_ contains an oxidizing ferment, a kind of 
diastose, which produces the brownish or reddish 
color of cider. The manner in which this substance 
produces oxidation can readily be observed by any 
one who cuts an apple open and leaves it exposed 
for a short time to the air. The cut surfaces grad- 
ually turn red, as the oxygen of the air unites with 
the juice, or in a word, the apple rusts. 

This rusting of an apple may also be brought 
about by simply bruising the fruit without breaking 
the skin. Everybody knows that apples that have 
fallen violently to the ground show red or rusty 
spots underneath the bruised rind. In this case 
the oxygen is derived from the air contained in the 
ducts or interstices among the tissues of the fruit, 
and it becomes active through the breaking of the 
cells that enclose the oxidizing ferment. 

If an apple is cooked before its skin is broken its 
tissues do not oxidize when exposed to the air. 
This is explained on the supposition that the 
oxidizing properties of the ferment are destroyed 


y heat. 
But let the nog OP rust if it likes; the uncounted 
thousands who look upon it as the king of fruits 
will never regard their favorite the less fondly for 
that. And who knows how much of its delicious- 
ness in the mouth may be due to the very element 
— causes it to oxidize when left wasting in the 
air? 


* 
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EXPERT WITH THE PADDLE. 


Natives of Alaska are described as doing wonders 
in their cranky little boats, called bidarkas, which 
are made of the skin of a sea-lion sewed over a 
light wooden frame, and are much like the kayak 
of the Greenlander. According to its size, the 
bidarka has one, two or three holes in the top, 
each just large enough for a man to slide into and 
sit, with the rim close round his waist. The New 
York Sun quotes the following description of an 
Aleut’s performances in such a craft: 


A fellow in one of these boats came up to the 
Corwin one day when we were off the Alaska Fur 
Seal Company’s trading post at Atka, said Capt. 
C. A. Abbey. Mr. Dirck, the agent, addressed to 
him a few words in his own tongue, and the Aleut 
grinned and nodded. He backed clear from the 
ship and began his feats. 

With his paddle he would turn the boat com- 
— round with a sweep or two, and turn her 

ack in the same way. He would send her 
ahead at top speed, then instantly send her back 
almost as fast, He was remarkably skilful in these 
performances, and it was easy to see that his boat 
was not only safe, but marvellously handy in the 
hands of an expert. 

“He’s not doing all he can,” said Douglass, the 








pilot. “I’ve seen them turn the bidarka completely 
over, the man going under water on one side and 
coming up on the other.” 

“Pll ask him if he can at,” said the agent. 
At the question the Aleut k his head, making 
some muttered reply. Dirck urged him, but he 
was still reluctant. 

“He says the water is cold, and he don’t like to 
risk it,” said Dirck. 

“Wouldn’t a silver dollar warm it for him?” I 
asked, and held up the coin for him to inspect. 

The Aleut’s eyes glistened, and he at once pre- 
pared to attempt the feat. He evidently under. 
stood his business and the risk he was about to 
take. He first loosed his camlinka, or skin coat, 
from the hoop around the bidarka hole, so that he 
might free himself in case the boat stopped when 
bottom up. Then, plying his paddle with a peculiar 
stroke, he caused the boat to swerve and go sud- 
denly over. 

The man, still in his seat, disappeared under 
water, and the bottom of the boat rocked on the 
surface. As well as could be seen in the agitated 
water, he still plied the paddle beneath. Though 
he was out of sight only a few seconds, it seemed a 
long time, and it was a relief to the lookers-on 
when he emerged on the other side. The boat 
instantly righted, with the Aleut sitting upright in 
his place, dripping, but wholly composed. 

He came grinning alongside, and received his 
stipulated price. ther gifts, including quarters 
and half-dollars, were passed to him until he had 
a handful of coin, with a store of provisions as 
well; and with these he paddled, well pleased, to 
the shore. 


* 
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BASEBALL. 


Upon the level field behold 
gathering of Pleasure’s court, 
To emulate the Greeks of old 
In friendly rivalry and sport. 


Swift from the pitcher’s hand the ball 
Flies till it meets the bat, and then 
Upward it scales the sky’s blue wall, 
rembles, and drops to earth again. 


Then lifts a long and lusty shout 
That seems to shake the very sun: 
Who knows the score? Is it an “ out,” 
Or did the player make a “run?” 
So every afternoon their play 
Makes tougher muscles, redder cheeks, 
And keeps our sturdy boys - 
The rivals of the ancient Greeks. 
Original. F. D. SHERMAN. 





e 
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WOMAN’S WIT. 


Kate Sanborn, in writing about the “Wit of 
Women,” has collected so many epigrams and puns 
that one feels, after running over them, that he has 
had a surfeit of good things; that he has eaten all 
the plums and left the pudding untasted. A limited‘ 
quotation serves to show that the writer has been 
able to establish her point; that women have true 
wit, though they may not embody it in the more 
common form of anecdote. She goes back to Queen 
Elizabeth, who said: 

“Though ye be party, ef Lord Burleigh, ye make 
less stir than my Lord Leicester!” 


Lady Morgan, the Irish novelist, was good at a 
un. Some one spoke of the laxity of a certain 





ishop, in regard to Lenten fasting, and concluded, |- 


“IT believe he would eat a horse on Ash Wednes. 
day !” 


“And avery proper diet,” said her ladyship, “if 
it were a fast horse!” 

Her special enemy, Croker, declared that Well- 
ington deserved no particular credit for winnin 
the battle of Waterloo, and implied that he coul 
have done better himself under similar circum. 
stances. 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed she, “the had his secret for 
winning the battle. .He had only to put his notes 
on Boswell’s Johnson in front of the British lines. 
and all the Bonapartes that ever existed could 
never get through them.” 

It was Grace Greenwood who, at a tea-drinking 
given by a woman’s club, excused herself from 
telling another story, by saying: 

“No, I cannot get more than one story high on a 
cup of tea!” 

physician at a dinner took up his menu card, 
decorated with a mushroom, and showed it to the 
lady next him. 

“I hope nothing invidious is intended,” he said. 

“Oh no,” was the answer; “it only alludes to the 
fact that ~_ spring up in the night!” 

A gentleman whose practice did not bear out his 
claims to piety, one day declared that he was one 
of the pillars of the church. 

“Pillar-sham, I’m inclined to think,” retorted a 
lady friend. 

Another gentleman once made the remark that a 
woman might make a pun, but that she required 
time to think about it, and one in the company 
retorted that she could make a pun as quickly as 
any man. 

“Make one on horseshoe, then!” said he. 

“If you talk till you’re horseshoe can’t convince 
me,” was the instant answer. 

hen Miss Cleveland was leaving Buffalo to 
preside over the White House, a friend said to her: 

“TI hope you will hail from Buffalo.” 

“Oh, I see you expect me to hail from Buffalo 
and reign in Washington!’ was her reply. 


*2 
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IN A HOLE WITH A BEAR, 


Lewis Lord works in the mines among the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, but being fond of the gun, 
he takes an occasional day off for sport. Once 
in a while he gets a fox or a deer, and more rarely 
he falls in with a bear. The mountain-sides are 
steep, and here and there is an opening into the 
shaft of some abandoned mine. The New York 
Sun relates a lively adventure of Mr. Lord’s on a 
recent hunting trip. 


While moving up a hill he was startled by a loud 
grunt, and before he could make up his mind what 
to do, a monstrous black bear emerged from the 
bush. The hunter fired both barrels of his gun, 
and started down the hill, but had not gone far 
before the bear was upon him. There was nothing 
to do but to fight, though a tussle at close quarters 
with a bear was the last thing he had counted 
upon. 

By luek or good management dp men ta got 
into the bear’s mouth, and a gran arene was 
going on, when Lewis felt the earth slipp ng from 
under his feet. He knew at once what that 
He had stepped over the edge of a mine hole. 

The bear had already slipped over the edge, and 
riage in his efforts to save himself, he let go 
nis hold upon Lord. But both bear and man had 
already gone too far to get back. Down they went, 
clutching at the sides of the pit, and by and by the 
hunter heard the bear strike below him. 

How far down they were it was impossible to 
tell. If the bear had fallen clear to the gangway, 
he would perhaps wander into the mine, or out to 
the mouth of the shaft lower down the hill. 

Several minutes passed, and not a sound was 
heard. Perhaps the bear had been killed by the 
fall. It was to be hoped so, for the hunter could 
not get.back, and must sooner or later go down 
where the bear had preceded him. He was begin- 
ning to descend, when a loud grunt stopped him. 


neant. 


Once he thought the bear was climbing up again. 
For some hours he remained in this painful posi- 

tion, clinging to the side of the shaft. 

resolved to drop to the 


At last he 
angway at all hazards. 





e bottom he struck 


But before actually reaching 


amatch. To his great relief, there lay the bear on 
his back, wedged between two boulders. 

Now the coast was clear, and Lord was soon on 
his way home. There he took to his bed, which he 
kept for two days. Then, with several neighbors, 
he went to the mine and secured the bear’s pelt. 


* 
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HOW THE DOG REASONED. 


The Rev. C. J. Adams sends to The Dog Fancier 
a story of a large dog, Tiger by name, but of what 
breed he does not specify, who is owned by a Mr. 
Creveling. At night the dog occupies the same 
room with Mr. and Mrs. Creveling, lying on a sheet 
which is spread out for him beside the bed. During 
the day the sheet is kept under a wash-stand. These 
facts are necessary to an understanding of the 
story, which is vouched for as true in every partic- 
ular. ; 


One Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Creveling and all the 
other members of the household were away, and 
Tiger was left locked in the house. When they 
returned, Mrs. Creveling found that Tiger had spent 
a good portion of the time in her room, and on the 
bed, which was in a very tumbled condition. 

Mrs. Creveling cried out. Mr. Creveling came 
a After him came Tiger. Mr. Creveling 
said, “Tiger, Tiger, see what you have done! You 
have ruined your missie’s bed. Tiger, Tiger, I feel 
like crying!’ 

Tiger’s head and tail mans Without another 
word, Mr. Creveling went down-stairs and into his 
study, threw himself on a large sofa, covered his 
face and pretended tocry. Tiger, who had followed 
him, threw himself down on a | beside the sofa 
and cried, too. Mr. Creveling had faith in the dog’s 
intelligence. He believed that he had learned a 
lesson. 

Within a few days the family were all away 
again. Again Tiger was left in the house alone. 

hen the family returned, Mrs. Creveling went to 
her room. Tiger had been there again. He had 
been on the bed. But Tiger’s sheet—the one upon 
which he slept at night—was spread out, covering 
the bed. And there had been no one to spread out 
the sheet for Tiger. He had spread it out for 
himself. 

Is not here a display of intelligence? What had 
Tiger done? He had put his nose under the wash. 
stand and pulled the sheet out. He had put the 
sheet on the bed. He had spread the sheet out over 
the bed. 

What had been Tiger’s train of thought? This, 
or something very much like it: 

“I want to lie on that bed because it reminds me 
of my absent master and mistress. But I don’t 
dare to do so. I shall give offence. I shall be pun. 
ished. Why am I not wanted to lie on the bed? 
Betause I soil it. What shall I do? There is the 
sheet—my sheet. They don’t care if I lie on that. 
I will spread the sheet over the bed. What a great 
head I have!” 

The reader understands, of course, that 1 am not 
wee ney that Tiger has sufficient command of the 
English language to —— himself in these words. 
I have only tried to bring out the fact that a train 
of thought must have passed through the dog’s 
mind. And a train of thought could not pass 
through his mind if he hadn’t a mind. Having a 
mind, then what? Hethinks. He reasons. 


* 
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WORSE THAN WAR. 


“I tell you what, Sophia, I reckon some of the 
men that fit in our war, an’ got titles by so doin’, 
would be glad to see the days o’ battle an’ blood. 
sheddin’ back again, turrible though they was,” 
remarked Uncle Wilson Flanders, as he laid down 
the evening paper and wiped his spectacles. 


“Why, what cur’ous things you do say, Wilson!” 
returned Mrs. Flanders, calmly. “I s’pose they 
jest live on their pension money, and rejoice in 
peace, most of ’em.” 

“No, ag | don’t,” said Mr. Flanders; “they have 
to work like all possessed, ry number of ’em. 
Why, here’s a man—here, jest listen to this,” and 
the old man caught up the paper again and ran his 
finger down acolumn. “Here ’tis: ‘Change in the 
Post-Office. General Delivery will be sent out 
Fee main office six times a day to all parts of 

ne city. 

“Now I’d jest like to have you put your mind on 
that, Sophia. A general—most likely wounded in 
his legs or somewheres—havin’ to kerry letters all 
over the city six times a day! Why, there aint a 
hoss in Creekville that has to work like that! An’ 
I don’t s’pose they pay him enough to let him ride 
in them elekitral cars; an’, anyway, I cal’late the 
houses is set so near ee eee 
*twouldn’t scussly pay him for gettin’ off an’ on 
7em, which I a 8 pooty dangerous business, 
what with sparks flyin’ all round the cars, as in 
course they must. 

“T tell you,” concluded Uncle Wilson, warmly, 
“T shouldn’t blame that man if he was to hanker 
for the days when he marched an’ fit in the midst 
o’ turmoils an’ upheavin’s. I reckon he wa’n’t a 
mite more wore out when night come than he is 
now—not a mite!” 


* 
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GENERAL SHERMAN UNDER FIRE. 


A correspondent sends to The Companion a 
pleasing little war story, for the truth of which he 
vouches. 


General Sherman and General Thomas were 
warm and intimate friends. In their familiar inter- 
course they were to each other usually “Bill” and 
“Tom,” after the free and easy fashion of school- 
boys rather than like dignified and austere warriors. 

Near Resaca, Ga., during a sharp action, General 
Sherman went upon a railway embankment directly 
in the line of fire, and stood carelessly amid the 
flying bullets making his observations and giving 
his orders. 

Turning, he saw the head and shoulders of the 
portly and magnificently proportioned Thomas 
appearing above the protection of the railway 
earthwork. Sherman, always careful for his friends 
rather than for himself, called out: 

“Pretty hot up here, Tom; better not come up.” 

“What are you dving there yourself, then?” 
answered Thomas. 

“Oh, I just turn edgeways to ’em,” said the tall 
attenuated commander with a grin, as he resumed 
his duties. 


yw 
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DIRECT. 


A physician in a Southern city, who rejoices in 
the good old name of Elijah, tells an amusing story 
of himself, which, as he is a truthful man, is cred- 
ited and enjoyed by bis friends. 


He is a member of the Baptist church, but one 
Sunday morning he went to the Presbyterian 
church for the purpose of hearing an old friend of 
his boyhood, who was passing a few weeks in the 
city, and had been asked to preach. 

he physician was a little late, as physicians have 
a right to be, and on entering the church just as the 
text was announced, he was somewhat startled by 
the apparently —— and direct question, ad- 
dressed to him from the pulpit, “What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” 

The sermon which followed reassured him, but 
in telling the story he always says that for a 
moment he felt as if all the blood in his body were 
in his face. 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















DOTTIE’S THOUGHT. 

She hadn’t an uncle or grandpa 
Or any one killed in the war; 

There were snowballs and violets plenty 
But no one to decorate for. 

So the dear little maiden was puzzled 
And, soberly thinking, sat down, 

With the tears from her hazel eyes peeping 
And on her white forehead a frown. 

Then suddenly back came the sunshine, 
A smile on the dimpled face grew, 

And lifting her baskets of flowers 
To the orchard the little feet flew. 


And there near the foot of the pear. 
tree 
She knelt by a little low mound 
And covered it over with blossoms; 
Then bending her head to the 
ground, 


“Dear Rover,” the rosy lips whis- 
pered, 
“You were brave as the soldiers, 
they say, 
And the baby you saved from the 
river 
Will make you her hero to-day.” 
MARY BINGHAM WILSON. 
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DECORATION ROSES. 


“Red and white, but no blue,” 
thought Nelly, as she looked over 
the tiny city garden. ‘The last 
flower-de-luce is gone, and the lark- 
spurs haven’t come yet. Well, the 
roses are ever so sweet, and I'll tie 
them with this blue ribbon; that 
will be the blue. 

‘Red, white and blue for dear 
Uncle George; a big, big wreath 
to hang on the white stone. Every 
one will carry flowers; that is, 
every one that has flowers. But 
there’s Maggie Hill, they just 
moved this spring, she hasn’t a 
signof one. And there’s her Uncle 
Jack that I’ve heard her tell about; 
he was a soldier, too. Ob dear, I 
kind of hope she won’t come over 
this morning, for if she does, L 
s’pose I must give her some of my 
roses. And I would like to have 
the very biggest, sweetest wreath 
of all for Uncle George. I’m sure 
he was the very grandest, bravest 
soldier.” 

Nelly sat down on the doorstep 
and tied her ribbon into various 
pretty knots, trying which would 
look best. But she kept thinking 
about Maggie, and at last she said : 

‘I guess I must be getting stingy. 
I know Uncle George wouldn’t like 
that. I do ’most wish she would 
come, after all. I guess maybe I’d 
better ask mamma if I shall pick a 
few on purpose for Maggie, and 
just step over and give ’em to her. 
Yes, I'm going to ask her.’”’ 

“Of course you may,” said her 
mamma, when the question came. 
“The roses are all yours, dear, to 
do just as you like with.” 

So Nelly picked about a third of 
them, and ran to give them to Mag- 
gie. ‘I guess I’d better go as quick 
as I can,” said she, “before I 
change my mind.” 

Maggie came running to meet 
her. ‘Oh, what lovely flowers,” she cried. “Do 
let me smell "em. Are you going to carry those 
to-day ?”’ 

“No,”’ said Nelly, “but you are. 
them for you.” 

“Oh, did you? Are they mine, really? Have 
you got plenty more? I’m just ever so much 
obliged to you. How pleased mamma will be. 
Do come in!”’ 

But Nelly hadn’t time, and hurried away to 
make a wreath with the roses she had left. 

“1 shall have enough to do very well,’’ she said, 
as she began cutting first the red and then the 
white. But before she was half through, little 
Kitty Lane was at the gate, peering into the 
garden with such wistful, flower-hungry eyes, that 
Nelly felt quite desperate. 

“I b’lieve I shall pretend I don’t see her,’’ she 
whispered to herself. ‘I'm not much ‘quainted 
with her, anyway. Whatif she does live up-stairs ? 
She might keep some roses in the window. Dear! 
she hasn’t gone yet! Guess I must speak to her. 
Hello, Kitty, going to the celebration to-day ?”’ 

**Ye-e-es, maybe,” said Kitty, slowly. “My 
grandpa was a soldier, but he isn't dead, so they 
won’t carry any flowers for him. And he always 
loved posies! If I had some I wouldn't take ’em 
to the cemetery. But then I haven’t.’’ And her 
brown eyes looked very sorry. 

“Oh dear,” said Nelly. “I didn’t know you 





T brought 


had a grandpa! 


I really didn’t,” she went on, | 


said, as she tied on the pretty blue ribbon. 


“And | 


cutting for about half a minute, but at last she | I’m sure Uncle George will be more pleased. 1 | 
| know there must be plenty of flowers in heaven, 


said, “Here, Kitty, you must have some flowers. 
Every one ought to have flowers to-day, I’m sure, 
| specially if their grandpas were soldiers. Just 
| take what I’ve got here and make ‘em up as pretty 
| as you can, while I pick the rest for myself.”’ 

Kitty fairly reddened with delight when the 
| beautiful roses were pressed into her hands. 

“I wouldn’t take ’em for my own self,” she 
| stammered, “but these will make poor grandpa 
happy all day. He is too lame to go out now and 
he always counted so much on being in the pro- 
cession on Memorial day.’ 

“I never thought of that,’’ said Nelly. “Of 
course those who went to the war and can remem- 
| ber all about it must care more for this day than 
| we can.” 

With this new idea Nelly went contentedly back 
| to her cutting, although she had not enough 
flowers for the wreath which she had planned. 

“But what a lovely bouquet it makes,” 


she 


}and he won’t mind 





if there are not so very 
many on his grave.”’ 
Evpora S. BUMSTEAD. 


es _ 
MAY THIRTIETH. 


D ewdrops hang from leaf and stem, 
E ach one glistening like a gem. 
C arols echo through the air, 
O verarching skies are fair. 
R ose in bud and bloom of May, 
A Hl, dear child, are yours to-day. 
T enderly strew fragrant flowers, 
| nthe shining morning hours, 
O ver those who, laid at rest, 
N obly gave us of their best. 
D eeds of heroes theirs have been, 
A nd through future years serene 
Y ou must keep their memory green. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





THE BEST TRIBUTE. 


They tell about 


My grandpa was a soldier. 
the day 

He said his very last good. by and bravely 
marched away 

With flying flags, and bayonets all gleaming 
in the sun— 

They never saw him marching back when 
all the war was done. 


They brought him here and laid him where 
I can always bring 

The very brightest flowers that blossom in 
the spring. 

But sweeter far than flowers, as every one 
will tell, 

Is the memory of soldiers who loved their 
country well. 


I wish I could be like him—to try with all 
my might 
And do my loyal service for honor and for 


right, 

And victory and glory !—But children now, 
you know, 

Have never any chance at all to war against 
a foe. 


And as I think upon it—the best that we 
can do 

To show our love and honor for a hero 
brave and true 

Is to resolve together, here standing by his 
grave, 

To live our very noblest in the land he died 
to save. SYDNEY DAYRE. 





THE WIND’S DECORATION DAY. 


Little West Wind was very busy on Decoration 
day. 
the smell of the flowers which the people were 
carrying in their processions till the air was all 
sweet. 

“*I wish I had some flowers to carry,”’ he sighed, 
when at last he found time to rest a minute. 

“I know what!” he said to himself with a 
whistle. 
the little soft plumes are just as pretty as flowers.” 





He had to dry up the dew, and blow about 


“There is a dandelion gone to seed, and | flowers! 
| head to him, as if to say, ‘‘We remember.”’ 





So he puffed lightly on the dandelion, and all 
the seeds began to dance. Then he lifted them 
gently and carried them through the air like a 
fleet of little white boats, and dropped them in 
that corner of the cemetery where poor people 
were buried, and there were hardly any flowers. 

“Now good-by, my dears!”’ he said. “I must 
go to the other side of the world and help the little 
Chinese boys to fly their kites.” 

The next vear they had all turned into golden 
And every one of them nodded its pretty 
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NUTS +5 CRACK 


Charades, Etc 


1. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
He served the 1, 2, 3, 4 
was 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
It {was a 1,2, 3, 4,5,6,7,8 to the lawyer to make 
,2,3,4 5,6,7,8 as he was of the innocence of 


Enigmas, Puzzles, 


5, 6,7 minutes after it 


the 1 


| ~~ accused, 


I tell you 1, 2,3, 4,5 that 1 
r- cents fs desirable. 
4. 1, 2. 3, 4 Sundays we do not dine at 1, 2, 3, 4 
5. 1 1, 3, 4, 5 to say, when I was interrupted, 
5 early reply. 


2,3,4,5 of evena 


6. Sometimes a I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 to the purchaser 
will 1, 2,3 4,5, 6,7 to the vender. 
7. Placea band of1,2,3 4,5,6,7,8 
the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 on the skirt. 
2. 
PUZZLE. 


Nothing without my aid 

The carpenter has made; 

When heaped with food at night 
lam a cheerful sight; 

I’m narrow, thin and small, 
And so ’tis strange that all 

The travellers on me 

Can safely cross the sea, 
Though over me, still stranger, 
Their lives are in great danger. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS OF TREES. 


. Shader. 

2. Deer lamp. 

. Home barn. 

. Rule it, pet. 
Biter chews. 
Mud plate. 
Tor creek. 
Grab kash. 
Tub turnet. 

. K. Clambug. 

. A firm slab. 

1 witch herb. 

. Alum grapes. 
. Mark a cat. 

. Yale cuts up. 
i. Shut cent. 

i. Skim a rat. 

. A. Dow, boss. 
. A cut coon. 

. O, a huntsman, I. 
21. Rage on. 

Ach! wet beer. 
. Chip in, pet. 

A pig in shew. 


moore 


4. 
RIDDLE, 


To and fro, to and fro, 

With my train behind me, 
Many and many a mile I go 
On the task assigned me. 
Such a little thing! but see 
How much work I do; 

You could never, but for me, 
Wear a coat or shoe. 


O’er the tide, o’er the tide, 

e With my finger slender 
Still the good ship on I guide, 
Always I attend her 
Such a tiny thing! and yet 
Many a seaman brave 
But for help of mine had met 
A deep and watery grave. 


5. 
HOUK GLASS, 


. ° ,. 
> . ° * . 
- +29 
e.0r% 
* , > > . 
. ° * 
Central Word: That which is 


known. 
Right Diagonal: 
Left Diagonal: 

money. 
Words 

ways overhead. 


Young horses. 
Exchanges for 


Across: 1. Something al 
2. A piece of mon 
ey. 3. Peevish. 4. To beindebted. 
5. A letter. 6. To permit. 7. Oppo 
site parties in contests, 8. [Numi 
nation. % The dwelling-place of 
beasts. 
6. 


SOME FAMILIAR PROVERBS. 


1. When lake isinthesame bush, Y. 
2. Now pearls can beseem O. W, 
3. C. X., see G. L. tint lions and lionesses. 
4. Hirie H.is to work thin steel. 
5. Oay! stay notin giving thus of honey 
6. Find me a name, Ria, do not twit. 


7. 
WHO COMPOSED IT? 


At a Military Congress, convened by the “Iron 
Chancellor,” the ‘Man of Destiny” was an honored 
guest, as was also his friend, the “Bravest of the 


Brave.” The “Silent Man of the West” made an 
eloquent defence of war, which seemed to give 
great satisfaction to the “iron Duke.” “Old Noll” 
gave some new ideas on military tactics. He was 


followed by “Tippecanoe” and the “Swamp Fight 
er.” “Old Hickory” and “Black Jack” were keenly 
critical of all that passed. The p€sence of the 
“Maid of Orleans” caused quite a sensation, but 
she insisted upon taking her seat. 





Conundrums. 
What is the largest head onrecord? A hogshead. 
When may a man be said to be a healthy staff? 
When he is well-bred (bread). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Broom. 2. Dandelion. 3. Goldenrod. 4 
Buttercup. 
2. Spear, pears, pares, parse, reaps, rape’s, spare. 
8. Note. 
4. 1. Napkin. 2. Parsonage. 
5. 1. Long Island.—Clinton, 
Burgoyne. 3. Brandy wine.—Cornwallis. 
ee 5. Stony Point.—Wayne. 
Saratoga.—Gates. 7. Trenton.—Washington. 
6. Caterpillar. 


2. Ticonderoga. = 
4. York 
6 


7. 1. Cyrus. 2. Lycurgus. 3. Epaminondas. 4 
Octavius. 5. eee 6. Alexander. 7. Tacitus. 
8. Romulus. 9. Achilles.—Cleopatra. 
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NEXT WEEK. 


In the next issue of The Companion will be | 
found an article entitled ‘“‘Among the Highest 
Himalayas,’ by William Martin Conway. Mr. 
Conway was formerly 
a professor in Uni- 
versity College, Liver- / 
pool, and has long been ’ 
one of the most famous 
of English mountain- 
climbers. A year or 
two ago he turned 
aside from other du- 
ties, which called him 
to India, and made a | 
tour of some of the least accessible regions of the 
Himalaya range. On that occasion he succeeded 
in reaching a higher altitude than any other moun- 
taineer ever attained. It is of this climb that he 
has written for The Companion ; but Mr. Conway 
modestly refrains 
from mentioning the 
fact that his achieve- 
ment has been unsur- 
passed by others. 

The same number 
will also contain an | 
entertaining story of | 
a boy, a burro and a 
bear, entitled ‘‘Ephra- 
im Wicked,”’ by Mr. 
L. J. Bates; a beau- 
“Adown the Lane,”’ by Miss 








tiful giris’ 


story, 
Caroline H. Garland; and an amusing account of 
‘“‘Three Fires at Redmont,”’ by Mrs. Mary Tappan 


Wright, whose fine serial, ‘‘Beginning Alone,” 
will be remembered by a great many of our 
readers. 


AN UNFORESEEN SENSATION. 
Curiosity is as rife among courtiers to-day asin the | 
time of “Gulliver’s Travels;” at least among those | 
on whose ears European tongues fall strangely. A | 
recent traveller was made to realize this during a 
céeremonious visit he paid to the royal Prime Min- 
ister of Korea. That cordial] dignitary came down 
the steps of his residence to greet the young 
Englishman, who arrived in a huge sedan chair. 


As I always complied with the habits of the | 
country, 1 proceeded to take off my shoes before 
entering the house, but the prince, having somehow 
been informed that such was not the custom in | 
England, insisted on my abstaining from doing so. | 
I had already taken off one shoe, and was proceed. 
ing to untie the other when, catching me by the 
arm, he dragged me in. You can imagine how | 
comical and undignified I looked, with one shoe off 
and the other on! Still I managed to be equal to 
the occasion, and held a long talk with the Srince, 
his courtiers standing around, in a room which he 
had furnished in the European style, as he fondly 
supposed, with two Chinese chairs and a table. 

Suddenly a youth, a relation of the prince, ran 
into the room and w hispered something in the royal 
ear, whereat the royal eyes glittered with astonish- 
ment and curiosity, and in a moment there was a 

stampede out of the room on the part of the 

courtiers. A minute after, amidst the deepest 
silence, was brought triumphantly into the audi- 
ence-room and deposited in the middle of the table 
—my shoe which I had left outside! 

It appeared that this special state of excitement | 
was produced entirely by the fact that my unfor- 
tunate foot-gear was made of patent leather, and 
that, being almost new, it shone beautifully. Neither 
prince nor court had ever seen patent leather before, | 
and much ravishment, mingled with childish sur- 
prise, was on the face of everybody when it was 
whispered round that my shoe was covered with a 
coating of glass. The prince examined it carefully 
all over, and then passed it round to his courtiers, 
the greatest admiration being expressed at this | 
wonderful object. 

I, on my side, took things quite philosophic. ally, | 
h: wing recovered from the first shock; and tak king | 
off the other shoe, I put it also on the table, grace. | 
fully and quite in the Eastern fashion, begging the 
wrince to accept the pair as a gift. Fortunately, 
however, he quite as gracefully declined the offer, 
though as long as our interview lasted I noticed 
that his eyes were constantly fixed on them. 

So great an impression did they make that when 
it was time to go, the prince himself accompanied 
me to the door, while a page put on and laced my 
dazzling foot-gear. 








———_—_--¢--—___—_ 
WHERE HE WROTE HIS WILL. 


Strange things happen in Florida. A recent 
instance is reported by the Times-Union of Jack- 
sonville. 


One of the queer documents in the office of the | 
county judge is a will written on a piece of un. 
painted plank, five feet long and one foot wide. | 
The a was sawed out of the house of Mrs. | 
Arnold, who lives just outside the city. 

The plank was part of the wall. On a bed beside | 

| 
| 





it lay a sick man, John M. O’Brien, whom Mrs. 
Arnold had befriended. Before he died he wrote 
on the plank in peneil these words: 


“Mrs. Arnold, God bless her, shall have all I 
leave.” 

He left five hundred dollars. The will is an 
unhandy document to file, but it serves its maker’s | 
purpose. 

ajdainintiitientaatitiiag ds 
SOLEMN TRUTH. 


| 

One business man met another on the street. 
The second man seemed downcast, and had a look | 
as if he were ashamed of himself. 

“What is the matter?” asked the first man 

“Well, to put it briefly, ¥ paid the other, “I have | 
been speculating in stocks. 

“Indeed? Were youa Dall or a bear?” 

“Neither—I was an ass.’ 


— 





| 

“WHEN does the last mail close for Boston?” | 
asked a lady at a suburban post-office in the middle 
of the afternoon. “It’s just gone,” answered the 





attendant; “but there’s another at six.’ 





| shack 
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“Nothing better,” sa said Dr. John Ware, Boston, than 
the well-known Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. [Ado. 


ON EASY 
PAVRENTS 
ww or 2d hand, lowest naloesi 
A old t reliable Sylphs and 
yw Weselleverywhere. Cate free! Estab.’64, 
ROUSE, HAZARD & CO., 8 Gat., Peoria, ll, 


STAMPS! 1 300 fine 7 age Victoria, Cape of 
1., India, Japan, etc., with 
fine Album: only 10c. New 8p. Price 
List fre ents wanted at &O per cent. com. 
5 TANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PI., a 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought 
Raised metal letters, any 


School Pins. initia, with class colors. 


Sterling Silver : 25¢. $2.00 per doz. 

Silver plated oc. pm 
Catalogue for ” aires. 

McRae & Keeler, Att Ebero, Mass, 


Dr. Bacon's Headache Tablets: You 























will cure 
won't hurt 













For REE Sample Package, send a with your 
full ume and on ei plainly writte 

. PHARM. con "Haverhill, Mass. 
EVERY 
PICNIC rs Root 
PARTY B 
ought to = eer . 
— Orange Phosphate 


or Lemonade, 
made from the IDEAL Tablet. 


Tablet to a glass ‘of water and sweeten 
a: b ne te ae 

Fo Druggiste. Send 12c. for 
Tube A 2 pat ets. Manufactured ony by 
BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., BOSTON, 


134/Rocers BrosX]] 


SECTIONAL PLATE. 

**1847”" on spoons and forks guarantees 
genuine Rogers plating. ‘*XI”’ indicates 
|extra heavy rd ht of silver on places 
where most needed. These goods will 
outwear two sets ordinary plate. 








The dark places show 
where there is extra thick- 
ness of silver. 
If your dealer does not keep our goods, write 
us and we will inform you where they can be | 
| obtained. Please mention this paper. 


Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 
208 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Chicago San Francisco, London. 


SEYMOUR SHEARS. | 


Standard of Excellence. 








The best of facilities, 
finely tempered steel and over 
fifty years of experience and suecess, have made 

SEYMOUR SHEARS FAMOUS. 

The Tension Bolt does away with the 

fae jon so common in other shears. 
If you have not tried Seymour S; do 80. 


8 Full-Plated pair, 6,7 & se... post-paid, Pat. 
2Japanned Handle pair, 6 & 7 in., . Trade-Mark. 


Send for Arto-type AIP on 
HENRY SEYMOUR CUTLERY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


STUDY 


Journalism 


AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all | 
branches of 

















= and literary work taught 
Practical work from the start. 

* Improved methods. Best results. 

\ wo. Bee FREE. 


BY MAI 
The Sprague Correspondence 





No.2 Telephone Bldg. 


School of Journalism. DETROIT, MICH. 











~TAMPS, 100all diff., Venezuela, etc., 10c. Agts.wtd. 50 | 
p.c. List free. (. A. Stegmann, 2722 Eads Ave.. St.Louis, Mo. 


Save gnenes| Makes 
money printing for 
Type-setting 
printed rules. 
Stamp vor Catalogue, 
— 77. eards, 
&e., to fac 
KELSEY +4 ‘CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


TR R U S ~ E S on 30 Days’ Trial. 
Rasx. » DURABLE and 
A radical 

Cure effected. Send for Sealed’ Catalogue. 














EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. | 
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send our Illw 
| Furniture, if you are inte 


Gmprey roved 


**e Bean-a-Flip "83 


Made of nickeled steel, with a power- 
ful spring. Shoots anything — shot, 
beans or pebbles. Simple construc- 
tion; can Peet out of order; boys can 
sell — 4 8c mates and make 
money. cts. for cumple guick 
to SECRETARY CUTLERY "CO, Dav ENPORT, IOWA 


AM PS 1165 different foreign stamps 


including Mexico, Argen- 
tine, [oete Rica, Jamaica, 
a, China, Japan) Urugua 
c., 20¢c., post- 


Venezuela, 

Every stamp-collector 
shonid send fo: ~ our printed matter on the 
subject, including sample copies of our 
ee: papers, free. Selections of Stamps 
Approval with discounts to agents. 
he largent, I ag a and best stamp album 
published. Clath ba: ull cloth $2.50; full cloth 
with stubs 83.50; full td ‘and oe $7.50, post-free. 
Albums for beginners 80¢., 5 ach. C.H. MEKEEL 
STAMP & PUBLISHING Co., “Station C, St. Louis, Mo. 
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F YOUR BICYCLE IS ST 
AMERICAN WHEELMEN’S PROTE 


IVE NASS'N 
rquette Building, leago. 
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Agents Wanted. Corr 
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TENTS 


we manufacture Tents of every variety and 






your address and six cents in stampa. 


—— B. CARPENTER & CO., 
208 S. Water Street, CHICAGO, ILL: 









thing in our catal 
free for address. Agents 
wanted. 











}Queen City Crcre 
Burraco, N. Y. 








EARN A WATCH! 


We want to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and os Bening Powder. They 
ped fae the prices reasonable. 
25 pounds ior us among 
friends, and we will gd youa E ootia 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain. 
A weer =~ ee na eee OY 2 
or a Safety Bicycle for unds so’ 
These ‘artic! = hla the fey 
ofbright = and girls. rite for 
KER, 


to . 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 










THE 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 









: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 





«~ Costs 


WHEN YOU 
Don’t Have It. 


A Revolver is an expensive thing to be without. 
The other man has every advantage. 





Sure to shoot. 
one often, but when you do 


Send for Catalogue. 







Smith & Wesson Revolvers. 


Can be Mg eee upon when wanted. You — t need 
ave one that can be depended u 
Our Revolvers are the best made for accuracy and pepenration. 


SMITH & WESSON, 30 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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| with fine Silk Belting, ee pompeld for 








MAY 30, 








| AUTOMATIC SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


_ No more Sagging. No bother with Safety-pins. 


10c. 
STOPS IT. 


Sample mailed, 10 cts. Silvered or Black Enamel. 

S.J. &W.0. ane = Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

te — Ee Y LADY WANTS OUR 
B rofits Agents. Sample 
Mitten and Dauber by mail, 30 cts- 


STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. 
BATES & CO., 100 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Polishes a stove better than anything 
CARD PRINTER FREE. 


on ea hands clean at same tim 
Sets any name name in 11 1 minute ; prints 500 




















e 
Teties buy ri sight. ‘They want it. 
eardsan hour. You can make money 


wit h it. A font of pretty type, also 
Indelible ink, Type Holder, Pads 
and Tweez Best Linen Marker. 


Sample mailed FREE for 10 cents 
stamps for postage on outfit. 
R.H. Ingersoll & Bro.,65 Cortiand St.,N.¥.€lty. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 
Celebrated ‘‘ Beeckman ” 


Rackets. 


All Charges Prepaid. 





LIST SPECIAL 

PRICE. PRICE. 

No. 7, Beec -kman et cial,” - 7.00 $4.48. 
No. 6, urnainent, >». 600 - 3.48. 
No. 5, pe “ Expert,”- - - - - 5.00 2.48. 
No. 4, rad “Club. * “se eee 4.00 - 1.98. 


Our Best “* permanent © Balls, bya fag! #1.00. 


r dozen, $3.75, p 
Ct Pvte ce- List on Tennis ‘Goods snd Copalogue of 


ummer Sports and Pastimes sent FR 
Lawn Tennis, by O. S. Campbell, Champion bp - 
of special interest to begs nners, oa position to take an 
other valuable hints. ully jilustrated, Post-paid 40 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 








GALLONS FOR 25° 


Not of the | ger: of coloring 
matter and essential oils so often 
sold under the name of rootbeer, 
but of the purest, most delicious, 
health-giving beverage possible to 
produce. One gallon of Hires’ is 
worth ten of the counterfeit kind. 
Suppose an imitation extract costs 
five cents less than the genuine 
Hires; the same amount of sugar 
and trouble is required; you save 
one cent a gallon, and—get an un- 
healthful imitation in theend. Ask 
for HIRES and get it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer | 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 


‘Special Value in Sterling Silver. 


[925-1000 Fine.] 








‘ 





















iiustration Half Size. 
w. e will mail this Sterling Silver Buckle $ 


*1,00 


CURTIN JEWELRY CoO., Mfrs., Attleboro, Mass. 


Engraving Monogram, 25 Cents extra 










Copco 
bathsoap is 
purewhite. Think Y 
thatover. It contains Y 
neither green, yellow, 

brown, pink or any 





other coloring matter. 


CORzO 





TRADE 


is pure Soap. Can 
there be any question 
about the desirability 
of such a soap for the 
skin? Try it. Sold 


by all dealers. f 
(jf 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK 
on mq nl % 
i ‘0, New Yor 
ae 4 Louis. 
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THE SLEEPING KINGS. 


The breath that swelled the bug!e-blast, 
Or woke the war-cry’s stormy thrill, 
Tho’ cold the breasts it kindled last, 
Is heard in Freedom’s anthems sti:!. 


Our sacred slain! In death they won 
A cause whose justice never dies ; 
And all our from sun to sun 

Is radiant with their sacrifice. 


First heroes of a final strife. 

The proud degrees of fame they fill, 
Ennobied from the files of life 

To kings by right of brave good-will. 


Each rales in sleep a conquered realm. 
We ask not here what pillowed head 
Wore corded hat or feathered helm. 
They all are crowned among the dead. 


We own their sway; our homage decks 
With offerings sweet their chambers green ; 
Their scepters touch our reverent necks 

As round their silent thrones we lean. 


No tears for them. Imperial yet 
T onors with rich increase ; 
And all a nation’s love is set 
To guard their palaces of peace. 
Bring tribute to their perished prime, 
Their country’s loss, our freedom’s gain ; 
And, wreathed with fairest flowers of Time, 
In glory let them rest and reign. 
Original. THERON BROWN. 
tcl o> aan 
A PATRIOT. 
Few men, not endowed with brilliant ability, have 





left behind them a more honorable or distinguished 
record than M. Victor Duruy, a French statesman | 
and scholar who died recently at the age of eighty- 
three. His life was an exemplification of the 
rewards which may wait on the faithful obedience 
of the Scriptural maxim, ““Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


He began, as many another young scholar has 
begun, as a teacher. Here, in the performance of 
his duty, he once had occasion to turn out of his 
class Victorien Sardou, who afterward became a 
famous writer. Young Sardeu had failed to get 
some part of a lesson in Egyptian history, and had 
said to Monsieur Duruy that he “thought he might 


ar mg omit it. 
“Bat I,” said Duruy, “as your teacher, am the 
sole as to that.” 

“And I, since it is I who have to learn, ought to 
have some choice in the matter,” Sardou answered. 





spension 
of genius, obtained earl 'y 
which caused him to be chosen a member of the 
French Academy—the “forty immortals;” and 
when Duruy, in @s old age, as the crown of a} 
laborious life, was propose 
same body, Sardou supported him cordially, and | 
he was elected. 

Duruy, as an eminent and practical educator, | 
was wanted by the Emperor Napoleon III. as) 
minister of public instruction. The emperor sent 
for him, and proposed to him to enter the ministry. 

“But, your majesty,” Duruy answered, “I have | 
taken very little part in polities —” 

“So much the better,” said the emperor. 

“And what part I have taken has been against 

ou!” 

“No matter,” said Napoleon; “you are the man I 
want for minister of public instruction.” 

Duruy took the place, and worked hard in it, still 
doing with all his might the work that came to his 
hand. In the war with the Germans in 1870, there 
was no political work for him to do. For the time, 
after the surrender of Napoleon, all who had been | 
in the government were discredited. So, at the age | 
of sixty, Duruy enlisted in the National Guard, as | 
a private r. } 

One evening in ees 1870, Jules Simon, 
then minister of public instruction, was entering 
the ministry when he thought he noticed that the 
soldier on guard at the door, who presented arms | 
to him, had a familiar face. He paused and looked 
steadily at him. | 
!” he exclaimed; “is that you?” 

“It is I—Duruy,” the soldier answered. 

“A common soldier?” 

“A common soldier. 
always.” 

“But I see that one can always serve as an 
example.” 

Duruy smiled, and stood at salate while his suc- 
cessor entered the building. It was not until four- 
teen years after, that he was elected a member of 
the academy—the highest honor, in literature or 
learning, that a Frenchman can hope to attain. It 
is possible that the fact that Duruy had always 
stood ready to do his duty, no matter in what direc 
= it lay, had much to do with his elevation to this 

jonor. 


One can’t be a minister 
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PAID THE BILL. 


It is reported that the Bishop of London became 
dissatistied with certain arrangements in his palace 
of Fulham, and called in an eminent architect to 
advise as to possible alterations. The architect 
took time to consider, and when he finally brought 
in his plans and estimates, the figures were so 
great that the bishop relinquished his project. 


“And now,” said the bishop, “I shall be glad if 
you will tell me how much I shia! pay you for your 
trouble in the matter.” 

“I thank your lordship,” was the answer. ‘Five 
hundred dollars.” 

The amount was disconcerting. 

“Why, sir,” said the bishop, “many of my curates 
do not receive so much for a whole year’s service.” 

“That may be true, my lord, but you will remem. 
ber that I happen to be a bishop in my profession.” 

here was nothing more to be said, and the check 

was drawn. 
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TELEPHONING WITHOUT WIRES. 


A very interesting experiment in sending tele- 
phonic messages without the aid of a wire connect- 
ing the transmitter with the receiver was recently 
tried on one of the lakes near Berlin. 


Two electrodes were placed under water near 
the shore and about sixteen hundred feet apart, 
and a current was sent through them from a bat- 
tery of accumulators on the bank of the lake. 

wo boats, connected with one another by a 
cable, were placed nearly three miles from the 
accumulators, and from each of the boats an elec- 
trode was lowered into the water. A telephone 
was then inserted into the connection between the 

ts. Whenever the current from the accumula- 
tors on shore was broken a signal was transmitted 
to the boats, and a sound was heard in the telephone. | 
It was found that the signalling was not at all 
affected by the existence of small islands lying 
between the boats and the shore. 


as a member of the, | 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 
Ci horated Sap Dentifrice.” [Adv. 


WALL PAPER. 


Samples free from lar Wall Paper concern in U.S. 
AN Market St. 
418 Arch St. 














Teacher's Position Wanted. 


A graduate of Boston University, Class of 
'95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches : 
Latin, Greek, History, English Literature, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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; The Twin Comet 


3 Lawn Sprinkler. 


Covers four times the 
area of any other Sprink- 
ler on the market, and so 
simple that it cannot get 
out of order. It has three 
swiftly revolving arms 
and a slowly revolving 
nozzle. 


$5.00, 


Express Paid, 


Or will deliver C.O. D. with the privilege of 10 
be trial. If you should not be perfectly satis- 
the Express Company will refund the money. 
Send fer s of other Lawn Sprinklers. 
Live Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 
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This | 
Piano — 
Is the result of an experi- 
ence in the oldest factory in 
America, where for more than 
Seventy Years it has been the 
constant effort to attain the 
highest results in Artistic 
Tone, Most Perfect Action, 
Durability and Elegance. 

Thése features have been long 
recognized in the Chickering 
Piano as the Standard of Excel- 
lence among the greatest pian- 

ists as well as in homes of 

culture. 
Examine our new styles 
“before buying. 





Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 





The Spalding Repair Kit. 
Something that every Cyclist should have. 


Packed in a neat and compact case and 
contains everything essential for repairing 

meumatic tires, A very pular kit. 

feighs 2 oz. Price, 25c. Sent by mail post- 
paid, upon receipt of price. baer wh ne 
illus. Catalogue sent free to any address. 


A. G. Spalding & Br 0S., ontenne” Phita. 


WELL-DRESSED MEN 
a 


wear only merchant-tailor-made clothes. 


‘7 A Tailor-Made 
Suit For 
$10.00 


We'll make to your measure a Frock 
or Sack Suit of 
ALL WOOL GOODS 
equal to any tailor’s $18.00 garment for 
$10.00. Other Suits and Trousers just 
as cheap. je save 50 per cent. by 
buying big lots of woolens direct from | 
the mills — that accounts for it. 
i goods sent C. O. D., with privilege 
of examination before paying express 
b je pay express charges. 
Send for samples of cloth and full 
particulars, free. 


F. LOUIS VEHON, Tailor, 323 Dearborn Street, Chicago, fll. 




















It does what no other Brush does. 
It cleans between the teeth. 








Brain, Bone and Bristles 


combined as in no other tooth brush make the 


Prophylactic seuss 
opnyiactic sruss 
a thorough tooth-cleanser. Other brushes 
may contain as good bone and bristles, but 
it is the way we combine them to reach 
between the teeth where teeth deca 
makes the PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH 
the only tooth brush that really cleans teeth. 
Send 35c. for a Prophylactic Tooth Brush 
that fits your teeth. In use follow directions. 


Ask your Dentist about it. 
Druggists Everywhere setl it. 
FLORENCE MFG. CO.,100 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


“The Mission of the Prophylactic,” 
a book on Teeth sent free on request. 


that 



































DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE 
COVERS MORE PAINT 











WEARS LONGER 


For Roofs and Structures of all kinds, 
new or old, where a dark paint is de- 


sired. No Metallic or Mineral paint 
can equal it for wear or covering 
power. Address, | 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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White 


The 


Ice Cream 


ome 


| 


White | 


Improved Mountain 





|Mountain 
4 Freezers 





Veta 
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fa “On Top” 


A copy of ‘‘ Frozen DaINTIES,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, Author of 
Boston Cook Book, giving directions for making fifty varieties of | 
oa frozen delicacies, mailed free.—Send your name and address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


Freezer 


NASHUA, N. H. 





COATES’ CLIPPERS | 


For All Clipping Purposes. 


* genius and excellent workmans! 








have any use for any style of c 








COATES’ 





Made from the best of steel by superior workmen, they possess 
many valuable improvements not found in others. Experience, 


Barbers, Toilet Uses and 
Animal Clipping. 
Ie We make many styles for both hand and power clipping, 
and warrant every pair which leaves our factory, the largest 
t devoted exclusively to the manufacture of clippers. 
for the COATES’ CLIPPER, or 

SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. J} 
CLIPPER CO., 





hip make them unequalled for 


If you 
lipper, ask your cutlery dealer 











Worcester, Mass. 
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ROME Teakettles 


are safe (pure tin nine) wear long 
er, heat water faster anc look better 
Always look for’ Rome’on the spout 
Ask your dealer for the **Rome’’ Tea 
kettles, Tea and Coffee Pots or send to 
us for descriptive circulars and prices. 
ROME MFG. CO., ROME, N. Y 








The word “ TYRIAN" on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian” 
ATOMIZERS 





Almost every family uses an atomizer. Before 
urchasing, one wants to see the different styles. 
We issue a little pamphiet describing a dozen 
“TYRIAN” Styles. We send 
it to you FREE. 


Write for “ATOMIZER” circular. 


We manufacture a full line of 
Goods. Ask 


It will help you. 


Druggists’ Rubber 
for “‘ TYRIAN” and take no other. 


‘TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 








**Nubian’’ is the word which represents the 


Highest Grade Absolutely Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Lining. 


**The Best ’’ for expensive gowns and low in 
cost for any dress. It holds the Garment in 
Shape, is positively unchangeable and will 
not crock or discolor by perspiration. 

For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 

Look for this on every vard of the Selvage. 


JSCLLCK 
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HILL’S CHAMPION 
Clothes Dryer. 


—— 












CONVENIENT. 


SAVES 
LABOR, 
ROOM 
AND 


TIME. G 
& 


Saves travelling over lawns and back yards when Hill’s 
Champion Dryer is used. Requires little room, is self- 
fastening and locking to the post when opened. Simple, 


Can be produced of the finest quality in about Four Minutes | ©o"venientand strong ; no other Dryer can compare with it 
and at one-half the cost of Confectioners’ by using 


sa? 
Hill’s Balcony Dryer 
Is a wonderful help and saving where the Yard Dryer 
cannot be used. housands are in use, giving great 
satisfaction. Applied to balcony or corner of house. 


Send for Catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
Sold Direct. We Pay Freight. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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“What! 


Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, Lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 


SON’S CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send hy 
mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

rice, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companic 


on is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single bens =f issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
green for. 1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

e p rer 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. W o not request 

ts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
shouid be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be se It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months 


nt through the mail. 


mths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 

then money can be paid to him 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





SORE MOUTH IN BABIES. 


Young children are very liable to affections of 
the mouth which, though not dangerous, invariably 
produce discomfort and fretfulness. 

One of the commonest causes of sore mouth in 
babies is to be found in the irritation of teething, 
though any local irritant will cause the same 
trouble. Another frequent cause is gastric disturb- 
ance, a fact which is shown by the acidity of the 
stomach and by the character of the intestinal 
discharges. 

The first indication which usually appears in 
cases of inflammation of the lining membranes of 
the mouth is restlessness on the part of the infant, 
and an indisposition to nurse. 

On looking into the mouth we observe that the 
gums and other parts are reddened and inflamed in 
certain places, and here and there are white specks 
like pimples. If the inflammation is not properly 
cared for and promptly subdued, these pimples soon 
break down and become open sores. 

The principal point in the treatment of sore 
mouth is to correet any general or special cause 
upon which the local trouble seems to be depend- 
ent. The bowels should be regulated and the 
acidity of the stomach controlled. 

If the disturbances of the stomach and bowels 
are not very marked, a little magnesia or lime- 
water added to the milk, or given separately, will 
prove all that is required. 

As a local remedy we may wash out the mouth 
with any mild preparation like borax and water or 
a solution of alum and carbolic acid. There is no 
special rule to be followed in preparing washes for 
the mouth, except that they shall be cleansing and 
non-irritating. 

A very good way to treat sore mouth is to swab 
out the mouth carefully with warm water two or 
three times a day, afterward putting on the tongue 
a pinch of a powder made of equal parts of 
powdered white sugar and borate of soda. 

We should remember, however, in treating this 
affection, that it rarely comes of itself, but is 
almost always significant of some more general 
disturbance. 


— - -e—— 


THE PLANET MERCURY. 


One of the best opportunities that will be pre- 
sented during the present year for seeing the planet 
Mercury will occur about the fourth of June. On 
the evening of that particular day Mercury will 
be at its grectest distance east of the sun, and will 
consequently set some two hours after sundown. 

Although it is said that Copernicus was never 
able to get a view of Mercury because of its near- 
ness to the sun, our readers should have no difficulty 
in seeing it on this occasion. It is equal to a first 
magnitude star in brightness, and it will be very 
interesting to compare its brilliancy with that of 
Jupiter, which will be seen at the same time in the 
sunset sky less than three degrees farther east. 

Between three and four days later Mercury and 
Jupiter will be in conjunction, Mercury being then 
situated less than one degree north of Jupiter. 
On the evening first mentioned—June fourth— 
Venus will be seen about twenty degrees east of 
Mercury in conjunction with Mars, from which 
Venus will be distant about one degree. Such an 
assemblage of planets in the evening sky is not 
often witnessed. 

Mercury is nearer to the sun than any other 
known planet, its average distance being only 
thirty-six million miles. It takes about eighty-eight 
days to perform a revolution around the sun. Its 
diameter is about three thousand miles, or nine 
hundred miles greater than the diameter of the 
moon. 

Being comparatively so near the sun, Mercury 
gets, on the average, more than six and a half times 





circle, as the earth and Venus do, Mercury travels | 
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as much light and heat as the earth gets, but it 
receives tiem in exceedingly variable amounts 
according tv its position in its orbit. 

Instead of travelling around the sun nearly in a | 
in a very elliptical orbit, so that at one end of its } 
path it is almost fifteen million miles farther from 
the sun than it is when it arrives at the opposite 
end. As a consequence of this great variation of | 
distance it receives more than double the quantity 
of heat and light in the first case that it does in the | 
second, and the two extremes are only six weeks | 
apart! 

Mercury would surely be a very uncomfortable | 
place of abode measured by our ideas of a con- 
genial climate. But astronomers have discovered 
no reason to believe that Mercury is inhabited. 





WHY HE JUMPED. 


A gentleman, a former herdsman, relates a thrill- 
ing personal experience connected with a stampede 
of cattle. He was taking a herd of four hundred 
steers to Leadville, and had camped for the night 
on Bear River, near its junction with the Little 
Snake. At midnight, when he went on guard, all 
was quiet, but in an hour or so, for some unex- 
plained reason, the cattle were up and off like a 
flash; something had stampeded them. He says: 


I was riding an old blue-colored, line-backed 
California bronco, just the beast for the work. I 
had often ridden him a hundred miles a day. The 
night was dark and cloudy, and I had to rely on 
Sam’s suce-footedness as I strove to stay on the 
flanks of the steers and turn them until their scare 
should cease. 

It was a wild race. Four or five times Sam gave 
tremendous jumps, but landed right and went on 
in good shape. In the course of an hour or so I 
had the beeves quieted. 

When ny me came, being curious to know what 
obstacles occasioned those tremendous leaps 
of the bronco, I set forth to look over the ground. 
Leaving the bottom land, the steers had ascended 
a gentle acclivity, and on the plateau at the top I 
had kept circling them. 

This plateau was intersected by a canon about 
four miles long and from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand feet deep. Its walls inclined toward each 
other at the top, and the distance across was fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

During the chase Sam had jumped that frightful 
chasm four times! His hoof-marks were plainly 
visible; and down in the debris, hundreds of feet 
below, were a dozen mangled steers that had been 
crowded off. 


WISE ELEPHANT. 


Among the many stories concerning the intelli- 
gence displayed by elephants few can be better 
than one related by Sir William Gregory. The act 
was witnessed by Sir William himself while gov- 
ernor of Ceylon. TwoCoburg princes were visiting 
the island, and had expressed a desire to see 
elephants at work. 

There were no elephants belonging to the depart- 
ment of public works at Kandy, where we were 
staying, but the guardian of the temple lent us a 
couple. They did everything they were ordered to 
do, -with their usual intelligence, Coen large 
stones wherever they were told to place them, fixing. 
the chains to the stones and unfixing them. 

One of them, a tusker, a — y of his own 
aqeees, performed an act which greatly struck all 
of us. 

He was carr ing a long and very heavy stone 
down a steep declivity. The stone was suspended 

m his neck by a chain, and as the chain was too 
long the stone struck repeatedly against his knee. 
He stopped, made what sailors call a bight of the 
chain, gave it a roll round his tusk, and having thus 
shortened it, carried the stone to its destination 
without further discomfort. 


COOL. 

It is related of a certain French general, who 
died recently, that he had a very devoted servant 
to whom, though really kind, he was somewhat 
rough in his speech. In the Crimean War the 
general was wounded so badly that one of his legs 
had to be amputated; and during the operation, 
which had to be performed without ether, the 
man, Jean-Baptiste, stood by and howled while the 
general submitted quietly. 

“What are you howling for?” the general pres- 
=. called out. 

“Oh, my master, I cannot endure that you should 
lose your leg!” 

“Who wants you to endure it? Can’t you see 
=e will benefit by it?” 

“What does monsieur mean?” 

“Why, you blockhead, you’ll only have to black 
one boot after this!” 


WHAT AILED HIM. 

A gentleman of Berwyn, Pa., who is employed 
with an electrical light company, has two boys aged 
three and five years respectively. The older one, 
through frequent conversations with his father, is 
familiar with electrical terms, appliances and prob- 
abilities. 


Little three-year-old, one cold morning, was 
fumbling with a half-frozen wasp that had Toaged 





on the window-sill. The wasp thawed out, and | 
recovered much of his usual animation, a fact | 
roven by a succession of yells on the part of the | 
OV. | 
“What's the matter with Dawson?” cried the | 
father, as he rushed from an adjoining room. 
“IT ’spect he touched a live wire,” replied the | 
brother, with a scarcely perceptible grin. | 


BEGINNING BUSINESS. 

Some people can set up in business on a very 

small capital. One morning little Susie Green | 
called at Mrs. Brown’s door. 


“Say, Mrs. Brown,” she said, “‘ma wants to know | 
if she could borrow a dozen eggs? She wants to 
set ’em under a hen.” 

“So you’ve got a hen that y 
ou?” said Mrs. Brown. “I didn’t know you kept | 
ens. | 

“No’m, we don’t; but Mrs. Smith’s going to lend | 
us a hen that wants to set, and ma thought that | 

if you’d lend us some eggs we’d find a nest 
ourselves!” 


| 

“THERE’S one thing I don’t understand,” said 
little Harry. “That’s why good.tasting things like | 
pie make me sick, and bad-tasting things like medi- | 
cine make me well. It ought to be the other way.” | 
AN exchange expresses an old fact in new 
language when it says that many gravestones are | 
monumental liars. | 


ou’re setting, have | 


Extolled “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25e. { Adv. 
—-  - oe 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. { Adv. 


WHAT SIZE COLLAR 








DO YOU WEAR? Send 
us your number and 1l0c. and 
eceive by mail one warranted 4ply collar, latest 
style, standing or turn-down. Catalogue of clothing 
r We dress you like a gentleman and save you $10 
ons suit. Putnam Clothing House, Chicago. 


A Live Monkey 


could afford no more 
merriment than this new 
toy now offered for the 
first time. ‘The monkey 
is gaily dressed and 











Climbs up or 
Down the String, 


moving arms and legs 
in a most natural man- 
ner. It takes the chil- 
dren completely, and 
older ones are obliged 
to laugh at its antics. 
The most wonderful and 
amusing toy ever offered 
so low in price. Simple 
and durable. If you can- 
not find it at the stores me” 
we will send it by mail, 


Prepaid, for 33 Cents. 


Retail Price 25 Cents, Postage 8 Cents. Address 





Waterbury, Conn. 





Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 


Are You Going 


to suffer through another 
summer with Hay Fever 
Or and Asthma? 


“For a week last summer I suffered as usual from Hay 
Fever. 1 began taking your medicines, and the result was 
truly wonderful. In less than three days I was practically 
well. In view of the fact that I have suffered intensely for 
twenty-eight consecutive years, the result is little short of 
miraculous.”","—W. A. AKERS, Lake Crrv, Colo. 


—are you going to put your- 
self in our care, as Mr. Akers 
did, and not only escape the 
terrible suffering, but enter 
upon the path to a constitu- 


tional cure of your disease ? 


Write for our 136-page book ; 
2,000 references whom you can consult. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Hair Cloth 


Is Paramount 


ITS UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
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WATERBURY BUTTON CO., 
( 
} PROVES IT. 


There are good imitations, but you 
strand of the weft. 


Don’t condemn HAIR CLOTH because 
substitutes. Wear what is light, cool, 
break or crush; imitations will. 

ASK. YOUR DEALER FOR OURS. 





tell which is which by testing a~ single 
HAIR when pulled is 
elastic, Fibre and Cotton will not stretch. 





can 





ms 


CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 


of the worthlessness of imitations and 
and resilient. HAIR CLOTH will not 


WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 
VLC 





$5.00 





** NOX-’EM-ALL ”’ 

; FOR BOYS FROM 8 TO 
Combination Suit "oF 0%8."komM 87 
Pants Double-Seated, Double-Kneed. 
Only Strictly All-Wool Materials Used. 


5 




















OS8c. 





WASH SUITS 
FOR BOYS FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OF AGE. 
ade from a yartety of sr ashete pia; 
terial ain an ripe 


ollars, Braidi 
broidery on Collars or Shield. ad 
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3 eer fee. NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 
moe ™ FERRIS’ 
Skirts and 

aie GOOD SENSE 
from the 

Shoulder. 











Corset Waists 


conform to the 


_ NATURAL 
» BEAUTY 


of the 


FIGURE, 


are carefully made with re- 

gard to the most approved 
tules of health, to fit all 
shapes, long or short waist, 
full or slim bust. 


Children’s, 25c. to 50c. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1. to $2. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 
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King of Bicycles. 


Light and Graceful, Strong and Speedy, Exquisitely Designed, Beautifully Finished. 





Four Models—*%85 ana $100. 


Elegant 40-page catalogue free at any agency or mailed for postage. 

MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
EASTERN WAREHOUSE: 79 Reade St. and 97 Chambers St., New York. The C. F. Guyon Co., Lid., Managers. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, Agents, 15-17 Eliot St., Boston. 

Other Branehes: SAN FRANCISCO. PORTLAND. SALT LAKE CITY. DENVER. MEMPHIS. DETROIT. 


On the March and in the Camp, 


In bivouac and on battle-field, the boys in blue, for 
four long years, nobly upheld the nation’s flag, and 
preserved the nation’s honor and unity. They dis- 
covered, early in the struggle, that pure blood, and 
strong, healthy frames were necessary, in order 
to withstand the inroads of disease, induced by 


~ 3 


exposure to sudden changes of weather, storms, 
and miasmatic vapors from the swamps. Added 
to these were their festering wounds, and a thou- 
sand and one demands on the physical and mental 
nature that are foreign to civil life. No medicine 
was more popular among the boys than Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. It vitalized the blood, toned up the 
system, and filled their weary bodies with new life. 
Wounds healed more rapidly under these condi- 
tions. Marches were made, battles fought, and 
victories won, that would have been impossible to 
meu in an unhealthy state. The war is over, the 
past lives only in memory, and to-day honor is 
shown the brave boys who died for their country. 
Their sorrowing comrades, who need pure blood 
and healthy bodies as much now as then, still use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a tonic 
and blood-purifier, and their testimony as to its merit is always gladly given. 
Read what they say: 

‘In the late war I was wounded in battle, and 
made a prisoner. I was confined in an unshel- 
tered stockade for ten months,during which time 
I contracted scurvy. My wound being healed 
only on the surface, gangrene set in, and finally, 
blood-poisoning. I suffered excruciating pain 
until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which time I have been so far relieved as to be 
able to do a little light work. I shall continue the 
use of this medicine, having no doubt that it will 
fully restore my health.’’—JOHN M. BRITTON, 
No. 25, Nat. Military Home, Mont. Co., Ohio. 


‘‘When I came out of the army I was troubled 
with scrofula. Two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
cured me.’’—T. J. Hopkins, Nortonville, Kans. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 














Ayer’s Pills cure Headache, Biliousness, and Stomach Troubles. 
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Ladies of Refinement 


HAVE BEEN USING 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes 








It is the most reliable dressing upon 
the market, and more of Brown’s 
French Dressingis sold throughout 
the world than any other make. 


Its quality and quantity is un- 
equaled, and every lady should 
have this indispensable article. 


Ask your dealer for it, and accept no substitute; take only 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


REA KEEAEEEEALELEAEEEEEAEEEAEAEAEEEEEEAEEEEEEEEEEEA 


“Not How Cheap—But How Good” 


is the Motto under which the famous 


“BELL BRAND” 
MACKINTOSHES 


have earned their reputation. Perhaps no gar- 
ment gives the wearer more real satisfaction than 
a thoroughly made and good-fitting Mackintosh. 
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We are the largest makers of Mackintoshes in 
the United States, and intend that our garments 
shall be all that can be desired in excellence of 


MATERIAL, FIT AND FINISH. 


‘** Bell Brand’’ Mackintoshes are vulcanized 
by the dry heat process after making; the only 
safe way. This cures the rubber and cemented 
seams at once and presses the coat. As a result 
our Mackintoshes retain their shape, open well, 
and never grow stiff or odorous in any climate. 
Ask any of the leading dealers for “ Bell Brand” 


Each Garment Bears our Mackintoshes 


TRADE-MARK. 


BOSTON RUBBER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








Ladies’ Low Cut... 


i 


All that honesty, experience 
and skill can do to produce a 
serviceable, cool and comfortable 
low cut shoe for wear during hot 
weather is. in this $1.57 Shoe. 
Solid leather and made upon the 
& Hygienic Last 


that enables the wearer of this shape shoe to stand or walk 
without inconvenience. This Shoe has had a wonderful sale. 
We make it ourselves and sell it at retailonly. It cannot be 
found at any other store. Here are some of the good things 
said of it: 

“ Best I have ever worn.” Eastport, Me. “So comfortable.” 
Toronto Can. “Such an elegant fit.” Boston, Mass. “Such 


a sensible shoe.” Palatka, Fla. “Never had a shoe wear 
so long.” Oakland, Cal. “ Shall wear only your Low 


















Cut Common Sense.” Wilsonville, Neb. “Your 

en eee a Brooklyn, N. Y. “Solid 40,000 

comfort.” Kobe, Japan. Pairs Sold Last 
ONE PAIR of these shoes will be sent pre- Summer 


paid, and guaranteed, anywhere in the United 
States upon receipt of the price $1.57 and if 
for any reason they are not entirely satisfactory we will refund the money or send another pair. Made 
from “Castilian” Kid. Sizes, 244 to 8. Widths, B,C, D, E, EE, any style toe. Send for “Shoe Facts,” free 


OUR INVITATION 
is cordially extended to Christian Endeavorers and all who will visit Boston this Summer, to call at our 
Store, the Largest Retail Boot and Shoe Store in New England, where every possible courtesy will be shown. 





SUMMER IS HERE. 


Save Your Laundry Bills. 


Hot weather with its extra laundry bills 
makes costly Collars and Cuffs doubly expen- 


MOOAR BROS., 1090 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
sive. With ** Linene-Reversible’’ there are 


‘ 
no laundry bills, they are always ready and 


uae a: Fit Well — Look Well — Wear Well. 


wi, ‘[inene- is, 
sie Reversible’ 


Coliars and Cuffs. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs 
worn. Made of fine cloth, both sides finished 
alike — Reversible — one collar equal to 
two of any other kind. . . . .. . 
SAMPLE Collar and Pair of Cuffs 6 cents. 
BOX of 10 Collars or 5 Pair of Cuffs 25 cents. 
Mention Size and Style by the Names above. 


, -_ REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin Street, New York. Catalogue Free. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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“ SkKyY- HIGH” 





























ELC 
1895 (rescents are First — 
4 , FIRST in Mechanical Perfection — 
Af” FIRST in Enduring Qualities— 
ip FIRST in General Popularity — 
4 


. > FIRST in Sales— 
ie my FIRST in all that best fits a Bicycle for 
4 %) the various demands of Daily use. 











SS Largest Sales—Highest Grade. 
¢ Our Seven 1895 Models for Ladies and Girls, Men and Boys, make 
1 the best and most complete line of Bicycles on the market. 
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Photographed from Life. 
Copyright, 1895, By Western Wheel Works. 


Send for Handsome 1895 Catalogue. 
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